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Foreword  One  year  has  quickly  passed  since  the  inception  of  the  gallery  in  the  red  brick  Tokyo  Station  building.  Our 

experiment  in  creating  an  area  with  the  fragrance  of  high  culture  within  the  station  has  been  going  according 
to  plan  thanks  to  the  warm  support  we  have  received  from  everyone.  And  so,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  Tokyo 
Station  Gallery,  which  aims  to  be  "though  small,  a  true  museum  of  art,"  we  take  the  utmost  pride  in  presenting 
the  exhibition,  "American  Art  Since  1950  from  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art." 

The  founder  of  the  Whitney  Museum,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  of  the  American  railroad  Vanderbilts, 
a  sculptor  in  her  own  right,  brought  the  capacity  to  perceive  the  strengths  of  her  contemporary  American  artists 
to  the  task  of  collecting  their  works  and  giving  unflagging  support  to  exhibiting  them.  The  Whitney  Museum, 
established  in  1930  to  carry  on  this  activity,  is  highly  regarded  throughout  the  world  as  a  museum  specializing 
in  American  art. 

This  exhibit,  based  on  plans  made  with  extensive  cooperation  from  the  Whitney  Museum,  begins  with 
Abstract  Expressionism  of  the  1950s,  passes  through  Pop  Art  and  Minimalism  of  the  1960s  and  continues  with  a 
history  of  post  war  American  art  right  up  to  the  present.  Works  of  30  artists  representing  the  various  periods 
have  been  arranged  to  give  the  viewer  a  clear  understanding  of  the  historical  aspect.  We  firmly  believe  that  your 
enjoyment  of  these  outstanding  works  selected  from  among  the  copious  collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  will 
lead  to  a  much  deeper  appreciation  of  American  art. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  for  the  realization  of  this  exhibition  to  the  staff  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  who  so  generously  gave  their  expertise  and  unlimited  cooperation.  We  would  also  like 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  many  people  who  have  cooperated  in  various  ways  to  make  this  exhibi- 
tion possible. 

April  1989 

Tokyo  Station  Gallery 

East  Japan  Railway  Company 
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Foreword  The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  was  founded  in  1930  by  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  who  from  1907  until 

her  death  in  1942  was  the  most  important  patron  of  twentieth-century  American  art.  A  sculptor  herself,  Mrs. 
Whitney  realized  early  in  the  century  that  American  artists  were  neither  recognized  nor  supported  by  the  public. 
Museums,  dealers,  and  collectors  focused  their  attention  on  European  art.  Mrs.  Whitney  believed  she  could 
perform  a  great  service  for  American  artists  by  exhibiting  and  purchasing  their  work. 

In  1914,  Mrs.  Whitney  bought  a  brownstone  at  8  West  Eighth  Street,  adjoining  her  Greenwich  Village 
sculpture  studio,  and  converted  it  into  a  small  gallery  known  as  the  Whitney  Studio,  which  featured  regular 
exhibitions  of  the  work  of  living  American  artists.  As  her  activities  as  a  patron  expanded,  she  also  acquired  10 
and  12  West  Eighth  Street.  In  1918,  she  established  the  Whitney  Studio  Club,  where  annual  exhibitions  gave 
members  a  rare  opportunity  to  present  their  work  to  the  public  without  first  submitting  it  to  a  jury.  Many  artists 
had  their  first  one-person  shows  at  the  Studio  and  the  Studio  Club,  among  them  Guy  Pene  du  Bois,  Edward 
Hopper,  Reginald  Marsh,  and  John  Sloan. 

By  1929,  Mrs.  Whitney  owned  more  than  five  houndred  works  by  American  artists,  and  she  felt  the  public 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  them.  She  wanted  to  give  her  collection  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
but  her  offer  was  refused,  and  she  decided  to  found  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  The  Museum  opened 
to  the  public  in  November  1931,  in  three  remodeled  brownstones  on  West  Eighth  Street,  with  Juliana  Force,  who 
had  run  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  and  aided  Mrs.  Whitney  in  all  her  activities  as  a  patron,  as  its  first  Director.  The 
Museum  has  moved  twice  since  it  opened,  in  1954  to  a  new  building  on  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  on  land  donated 
by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  in  1966  to  the  present  building  on  Madison  Avenue  at  Seventy-fifth  Street, 
designed  by  Marcel  Breuer  and  Hamilton  Smith,  with  Michael  Irving  as  consulting  architect. 

The  Whitney  Museum  remained  a  private  institution,  with  only  the  support  of  Mrs.  Whitney  and  later  that  of 
her  daughter,  Flora  Whitney  Miller,  until  1961.  At  this  time,  the  first  people  outside  of  the  immediate  family  and 
their  advisers  were  invited  to  join  the  Board  of  Trustees — a  decision  that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  current 
era  of  the  Whitney  Museum. 

Since  1950,  American  art  has  become  internationally  preeminent,  and  the  Whitney  Museum  has  grown  from 
a  small,  family-run  museum  with  an  audience  of  mostly  critics  and  artists  to  a  major  public  institution  with 
a  broadly  based  constituency.  Throughout  its  history  the  Museum  has  maintained  Mrs.  Whitney's  commitment 
to  presenting  and  acquiring  the  works  of  living  American  artists.  Today  the  Museum  has  more  than  8,500  objects 
in  the  Permanent  Collection,  making  it  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  twentieth-century  American  art 
in  the  world. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  share  our  outstanding  resources  with  the  people  of  Japan.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  enthusiastic  assistance  of  our  colleagues  at  the  Tokyo  Station  Gallery  and  the  East  Japan  Railway  Company, 
and  we  appreciate  the  support  of  many  organizations  and  companies  under  whose  auspices  this  joint  endeavor 
was  made  possible. 

Tom  Armstrong 

Director 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Essay  The  thirty-four  works  of  art  in  this  exhibition  at  the  Tokyo  Station  Gallery  represent  a  small  portion  of  the  Perma- 

nent Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  We  have  chosen  this  group  of  paintings  and  sculptures, 
Susan  C.  Larsen        spanning  the  years  1950  to  1987,  to  provide  a  brief  overview  of  developments  in  American  art  since  1950. 

During  the  early  1950s  American  Abstract  Expressionists  were  able  to  identify  and  sustain  the  most 
enduring  aspects  of  their  national  heritage  while  living,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  in  a  truly  international  world  of 
art.  The  Abstract  Expressionists  had  spent  their  formative  years  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  mastering  the  lessons 
offered  by  early  twentieth-century  European  modernism  and  searching  through  the  art  of  the  American  Indian 
and  international  tribal  cultures  for  a  broader  understanding  of  mankind.  They  believed  it  was  not  enough  for  art 
to  be  innovative,  decorative  or  a  reflection  of  contemporary  life.  It  must  link  past  and  present,  deal  with  important 
and  abstract  questions  of  human  existence,  and  find  its  true  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  most  basic  human 
needs.  The  strength  and  achievement  of  this  New  York  School  was  not  in  the  creation  of  a  new  style  or  a  new 
movement  but  in  reaching  a  more  mature  understanding  of  the  timeless  issues  that  artists  must  face  in  order  to 
speak  directly  and  plainly  of  their  own  humanity.  Their  ambition  created,  in  turn,  an  audience  seeking  emotional 
and  intellectual  illumination  from  works  of  art  and  unwilling  to  settle  for  anything  less. 

The  best  of  our  artists  and  critics  of  the  time  encouraged  risk  and  were  not  embarrased  to  reveal  private 
fears  and  hopes  through  their  art  and  their  criticism.  Abstract  Expressionist  painting  could  be  exultant, 
melancholy,  elegiac,  rhapsodic,  boldly  assertive,  and  intensely  private  all  at  once.  Part  of  the  artists'  risk  was  the 
pursuit  of  intense  highs  and  lows  of  human  experience.  This  necessitated  a  brusque,  brave  severing  of  polite 
social  and  emotional  boundaries,  which  seemed  to  allow  them  to  transcend  our  national  habits  of  pragmatism, 
order,  and  a  preference  for  realism.  This  deeper,  more  basic  level  of  form  and  emotional  expression  won  a  truly 
international  audience  for  American  art  in  the  late  1950s. 

By  the  early  1960s,  when  the  achievements  of  the  Abstract  Expressionists  had  been  fully  acknowledged  and 
assimilated,  younger  artists  were  beginning  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  exploration.  Figuration,  never  entirely 
displaced  in  America,  became  potent  vehicle  of  new  forms  of  expression.  Neo-Dada  assemblage,  Pop  Art, 
Photo-Realism  and  expressionist  forms  of  realism  fulfilled  desires  for  documentation  and  commentary  on  the 
new  consumer  society,  the  growth  of  suburbia,  and  the  roles  of  photojournalism,  advertising  and  television  in 
daily  life.  The  1960s  were  years  of  political  activism  and  rapid  social  change.  The  heated  ambience  of  the  society 
provided  a  context  for  cool  forms  of  painting  and  sculpture,  such  as  hard-edged  abstract  painting  with  its  grand 
scale  and  elegant  physicality,  and  Minimalist  sculpture,  which  united  physical  and  conceptual  aspects  of  form 
on  an  architectonic  scale. 

In  retrospect,  the  diverse  styles  and  ideas  of  the  1960s  prepared  the  way  for  the  pluralist  art  of  the  1970s. 
A  growing  worldwide  market  for  advanced  art  and  the  increased  attention  to  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  mass 
media  made  the  once-small  subculture  of  artists,  critics,  galleries,  and  museums  highly  visible.  Artists  in  many 
countries  reacted  against  the  commodification  of  art  and  the  demands  for  decoration  and  entertainment 
inherent  in  a  great  deal  of  the  media  attention.  Conceptual  Art,  which  included  forms  of  sculpture,  drawing,  live 
and  recorded  performances,  works  created  in  the  landscape  and  in  the  form  of  written  texts,  often  proved 
difficult  for  audiences  seeking  purely  sensual  gratification  from  art.  Conceptual  Art  stressed  the  generative  ideas 
behind  a  work,  downplaying  and  sometimes  all  but  eliminating  the  physical  work  of  art  itself.  It  disrupted,  and 
provided  a  counterweight  to,  the  commodification  of  contemporary  art.  Conceptual  artists  also  admitted  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  approaches,  and  media  into  their  work  and  then  into  the  galleries  and  museums  during 
the  1970s. 


Within  this  pluralistic  era,  from  the  late  1960s  to  the  present,  the  very  concept  of  the  avant-garde,  so  impor- 
tant to  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  early  twentieth-century  modernists,  began  to  lose  its  urgency  and 
authority.  As  the  audience  became  ever  more  receptive,  the  image  of  the  alienated  artist  standing  apart  from  the 
mainstream  of  society  gave  way  to  that  of  the  artist  as  cultural  entrepreneur  who  maintained  a  separate  identity 
but  functioned  within  the  larger  social  and  economic  framework.  The  dialectical  and  culturally  critical  function  of 
the  modernist  avant-garde  was  no  longer  possible  in  the  way  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  century.  In  the  realm  of 
the  natural  sciences  and  the  social  sciences,  the  ideal  of  continual  positive  and  progressive  change  also  lost 
something  of  its  moral  imperative  and  became  a  subject  of  public  debate  and  private  doubt. 

The  term  Postmodernism  appeared  in  literary  criticism  during  the  1950s,  and  gradually  found  its  way  into  art 
and  architecture.  By  the  late  1970s,  it  was  used  in  architectural  criticism  to  refer  to  buildings  that  incorporated 
self-consciously  historicizing  elements  of  design.  More  significantly,  Postmodernist  architects  departed  from  the 
abstracted  from  and  lean  functionalism  typical  of  mid-century  International  Style  architecture.  At  the  core  of 
Postmodernism  was  a  repudiation  of  modernist  rationalism  and  a  re-examination  of  the  history  of  modern 
architecture  to  discern  whether  formal  abstraction  and  functionalism  were  related  in  fact  or  merely  in  theory. 

If  modernism  stood  for  a  Utopian  belief  in  scientific  and  intellectual  progress,  in  functionalism  as  a  moral  and 
artistic  goal,  and  in  the  existence  of  elemental  abstract  building  blocks  of  form,  then  Postmodernism  severaly 
questioned  these  concepts  of  progressive  change,  admitted  historical  memory  and  continuity,  reintroduced 
ornament  and  symbolism,  even  the  theatrical  and  the  fantastic.  In  place  of  modernism's  quest  for  an  inter- 
national style,  Postmodernist  architects  and  artists  reinvigorated  loical  and  national  traditions  and  celebrated  the 
specificity  of  regional  landscape,  climate  and  artistic  style.  Thus,  during  the  early  1980s,  we  have  seen  the  rise  of 
powerful  national  schools  of  art,  such  as  those  in  Italy  and  Germany,  based  on  traditional  national  achievements 
in  painting  and  sculpture  but  re-cast  in  a  Postmodern  sensibility.  In  recent  years  these  have  commanded 
worldwide  attention  and  have  prompted  similar  developments  in  other  countries. 

Younger  American  artists  of  the  1980s  have  also  revised  aspects  of  previous  American  art,  most  often 
painterly  expressionist  brushwork  from  Abstract  Expressionism,  but  a  profound  change  of  spirit  and  intention 
has  made  the  cultural  climate  of  the  1980s  very  different  from  that  of  the  1950s.  The  Abstract  Expressionists 
grappled  with,  among  other  things,  the  existentialist's  inability  to  subscribe  to  official  systems  of  religious  and 
political  belief,  and  found  solace  in  the  voice  and  vision  of  the  individual  human  personality  expressed  through 
artistic  creation. 

In  our  own  time,  younger  artists  present  us  with  images  of  a  fragmented  world  full  of  lightening-quick 
change,  where  even  the  identity  of  the  individual  self  is  beyond  knowing.  In  the  minds  of  many  involved  in  the 
arts,  we  have  entered  a  new  era,  where  old  ideals  associated  with  modernism  no  longer  apply  and  there  are 
many  more  doubts  than  comforting  certainties,  more  fears  than  Utopian  dreams.  However,  artists  continue  to 
address  serious  issues,  those  of  the  self  and  society,  the  plight  of  the  natural  environment,  the  use  of  visual 
imagery  to  promote  systems  of  belief  in  a  mass  audience,  the  nature  of  form,  color  and  light  and  their  meaning 
and  place  in  human  life.  If  works  of  beauty  and  insight  continue  to  be  created  in  the  presence  of  honest  inquiry 
and  great  trepidation,  we  will  realize  that  courage  is  more  important  than  conventional  conviction  and  candor 
more  productive  than  pleasant  fiction. 

Curator,  Permanent  Collection 
Whitney  Museum  ot  American  Art 
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Essays  on  the  works  have  been  provided  by 

Susan  C.  Larsen  (S.L.)  and  Susan  Woods  (S.W.) 

of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

and  translated  by  the  Tokyo  Station  Gallery 

The  references  following  the  data  on  the  works  denote 

the  Whitney  Museum's  own  accession  numbers. 
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Hans  Hofmann 

1880-1966 


1 

Magenta  and  Blue 

1950 

Oil  on  canvas 

121. 9  x  147.3cm  (48x58  inches) 

Purchase  50.20 

When  Hans  Hofmann  painted  Magenta  and  Blue  in 
1950,  he  was  a  mature  artist  of  seventy,  respected  as 
one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  art  of  this  century.  At 
mid-century,  he  was  acknowledged  as  an  important 
influence  on  the  American  Abstract  Expressionists, 
and  his  work  seemed  to  gain  a  great  degree  of 
vitality  and  confidence.  The  buoyant  calligraphy  and 
bright  translucent  colors  of  Magenta  and  Blue  estab- 
lish a  dynamic  spatial  and  coloristic  context  for  the 
fruit,  pitcher,  open  books,  and  table  of  Hofmann's 
animated  still  life.  This  painting  has  the  freshness  of  a 
youthful  work,  and,  in  fact,  Magenta  and  Blue  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  renascence  in  Hofmann's 
painting  that  led  to  his  retrospective  exhibition  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  1957  and  his 
decision  to  retire  from  teaching  in  1958  in  order  to 
devote  all  of  his  considerable  energies  to  his  own  art. 

Hans  Hofmann  was  born  in  a  small  Bavarian 
town  and  grew  up  in  Munich,  where  his  interests  in 
the  visual  arts  and  music  flourished.  During  the  late 
1890s  he  studied  art  in  Munich  and  painted  in  an 
impressionistic  style  until  his  growing  curiosity  about 
recent  French  painting  took  him  to  Paris  in  1904. 
Hofmann  stayed  in  Paris  until  1914  and  witnessed 
a  variety  of  new  artistic  styles  develop.  Of  particular 
importance  to  his  work  were  the  high  colorism  of 
the  Fauves,  especially  the  work  of  Henri  Matisse, 
and  the  structural  abstractions  of  Cubism  in  the 
art  of  Georges  Braque,  Pablo  Picasso,  and  Robert 
Delaunay. 

Hofmann  returned  to  Munich  and  opened  his 
own  art  school  in  1915.  It  attracted  the  attention  of 
young  artists  from  several  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  As  his  fame  as  an  inspired  and 
effective  teacher  grew  throughout  the  1920s,  his 
American  students  made  efforts  to  bring  him  to  the 
United  States.  He  came  to  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  as  a  visiting  teacher  in  1933  and  opened 
his  own  school  in  New  York  City  the  following  year. 

It  is  often  said  that  Hofmann's  dedication  to 
teaching  gave  him  little  time  to  devote  to  his  own 
painting.  In  the  1930s  and  1940s  his  work  developed 
slowly.  After  1950,  however,  his  studied  yet  highly 
expressive  synthesis  of  Cubist  structure  and  vivid 
expressionist  color  resulted  in  a  group  of  strong  and 
beautiful  canvases,  which  he  continued  to  produce 
until  his  death  in  1966.  Hans  Hofmann  had  the 
unusual  experience  of  coming  into  his  fullest  artistic 
maturity  and  stature  along  with  the  generation  of 
American  modernists  he  had  done  so  much  to 
educate  and  encourage.  S.L. 
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Adolph  Gottlieb 

1903-1974 


The  Frozen  Sounds,  Number  1 

1951 

Oil  on  canvas 

91 .4  x  121 .9cm  (36 x 48  inches) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Kootz  57.3 

Abstract  Expressionist  painter  Adolph  Gottlieb  ex- 
plored the  connection  between  written  language  and 
graphic  imagery  in  his  important  Pictograph  paintings 
of  the  1940s  and  early  1950s.  In  them,  he  incor- 
porated elements  of  the  pictographic  languages  of 
ancient  cultures,  along  with  images  of  people,  moun- 
tains, and  trees,  arranged  on  an  abstract  grid.  His 
purpose  in  this  intense  and  long-term  exploration  was 
to  find  a  connecting  link  between  his  own  experi- 
ences and  those  of  ancient  picture-makers,  whose 
grasp  of  elemental  natural  and  spiritual  realities 
seemed  to  him  quite  wondrous. 

Gottlieb  was  not  a  chronicler  of  the  events  and 
mores  of  contemporary  American  life  but  a  man  who 
looked  for  timeless  essentials  of  human  experience. 
"Subjective  imagery  is  the  area  which  I  have  been 
exploring.  I  reject  the  outer  world.... the  appearance 
of  the  natural  world.... The  subconscious  has  been 
my  grounding  factor  in  all  my  work.  I  deal  with 
inner  feeling." 

This  inner  landscape  of  private  perception  and 
emotion  became  the  theme  in  the  early  1950s  for  a 
series  of  paintings  known  as  Imaginary  Landscapes. 
The  Frozen  Sounds,  Number  1  (1951),  with  its  two 
distinctly  different  zones,  is  the  first  painting  of  this 
group.  Beneath  the  diffused  horizon  lies  an  animated 
zone  of  calligraphy  in  which  the  pictographic  images 
of  human  figures,  trees,  and  other  signs  interact  in  a 
richly  turbulent  ether.  A  more  opaque  upper  zone  of 
white,  gray,  and  cream  establishes  another  kind  of 
atmosphere,  more  dense  and  definite.  On  this  warm, 
white  field  hover  five  gracefully  irregular  forms:  a 
half-circle,  an  ovoid,  an  imperfect  circle,  a  serene 
rectangle,  and  a  half-oval.  These  perhaps  are  the 
frozen  sounds  indicated  by  the  title,  standing  as  they 
do  in  a  linear,  static  configuration  suggestive  of 
music  but  without  the  animated  interaction  that  gives 
music  its  life  and  essence. 

Like  the  other  important  Abstract  Expressionists 
of  his  generation,  Gottlieb  used  abstraction  to  con- 
dense emotional  states  into  images  whose  function 
is  suggestive  and  poetic.  The  Abstract  Expressionists 
addressed  themselves  to  paradoxical  and  mystical 
issues  of  life  and  in  doing  so  found  affinities  between 
their  art  and  the  art  of  peoples  in  many  distant  cul- 
tures and  times.  S.L. 
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Mark  Rothko 

1903-1970 
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Untitled 

1953 

Mixed  media  on  canvas 

269.2  x  129.2cm  (106  x  507/a  inches) 

Gift  of  The  Mark  Rothko  Foundation,  Inc.  85.43.2 

During  the  1950s,  Mark  Rothko  created  large  expan- 
sive paintings  dominated  by  glowing  fields  of  color. 
They  are  warm,  radiant,  with  beautiful  tonal  vari- 
ations; yet  a  brooding  silence  inhabits  this  work. 
Several  generations  of  critics  have  spoken  of  the 
emotional  intensity  of  Rothko's  paintings,  linking  it 
to  the  romantic  tradition  of  the  last  century  and  even 
to  the  eighteenth-century  concept  of  the  sublime. 
Rothko's  own  sense  of  beauty  involved  the  dimen- 
sions of  uncertainty  and  spontaneity.  Revealing  his 
admiration  for  primitive  and  ancient  art,  he  said,  "we 
seek  the  primeval  and  atavistic  roots  of  the  idea 
rather  than  their  graceful  classical  version." 

Untitled  (1953)  is  a  large,  vertically  oriented 
painting  whose  warm,  pale  yellow  ground  plane 
seems  to  hover  close  to,  but  just  in  front  of,  the 
canvas.  Rothko  was  able  to  create  this  feeling  of 
quiet  dramatic  suspension  of  time  and  space  by 
softly  staining  his  canvas  rather  than  covering  it 
heavily  with  pigment.  In  successive  layers,  each 
loosely  attached  to  but  also  existing  apart  from  the 
others,  he  has  built  up  a  configuration  which  is  read 
as  a  whole,  as  a  single  dramatic  presence  standing 
face-to-face  with  the  viewer.  Its  vertically  and  scale 
are  planned  to  coincide  with  the  stance  and  visual 
field  of  a  human  being.  Rothko  explained,  "I  paint 
large  pictures  because  I  want  to  create  a  state  of 
intimacy.  A  large  picture  is  an  immediate  transaction; 
it  takes  you  into  it." 

Rothko  was  an  intellectual,  a  thoughtful  and 
emotional  man  who  believed  that  his  art  could  be 
nothing  less  than  a  passionate  and  complete  expres- 
sion of  his  own  complex  experience  of  life.  Born 
in  1907  in  Dvinsk,  Russia,  he  grew  up  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  where  his  family  had  immigrated.  He  went  to 
Yale  University,  then  moved  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  began  to  study  art.  Rothko  started  his  career  as  a 
realist  working  within  a  broadly  expressionist  style. 
During  the  1940s,  he  became  involved  with  the  Sur- 
realist art  of  Max  Ernst  and  other  Europeans  living  in 
New  York. 

The  special  character  of  Rothko's  art,  its  drama- 
tic unity  and  mysterious  and  intense  color,  emerged 
in  the  1950s  after  he  had  found  a  stable  format  of 
interacting  but  essentially  static,  soft-edged  rectan- 
gles. Although  working  in  abstraction,  Rothko  argued 
for  the  importance  of  content  and  emotional  involve- 
ment. By  eliminating  specific  references  to  the  figure 
he  could  address  more  universal  issues  and  speak 
directly  to  the  viewer's  emotions.  As  he  said  in  1943, 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  painting  about 
nothing." 

Rothko's  painting  requires  a  commitment  of  a 
few  moments  of  quietude,  for  it  is  only  after  contem- 
plation that  the  glowing  rectangles  assume  their 
dramatic,  coloristic  intensity.  These  silently  eloquent 
paintings  stand  at  the  center  of  the  achievement  of 
the  New  York  School.  Bold  and  confident,  yet  ex- 
tremely still  and  calm,  they  offer  a  great  deal  to  the 
patient,  sensitive  viewer.  S.L. 
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Abstract  Painting,  Blue  1953 

1953 

Oil  on  canvas 

127  x  71 .1  cm  (50  x  28  inches) 

Gift  of  Susan  Morse  Hi  lies  74.22 

The  art  of  Ad  Reinhardt  occupies  a  special  position 
within  the  history  of  the  New  York  School  at  mid- 
century.  Reinhardt's  work  is  rigorous,  lean,  and  un- 
compromisingly abstract.  It  is  the  result  of  his  adher- 
ence to  a  vision  of  artistic  purity  uncompromised  by 
subject  matter,  emotional  self-expression,  or  decor- 
ative beauty.  Though  often  monochromatic,  his  work 
is  also  dramatic,  colorful,  and  full  of  the  brave,  highly 
personal  idealism  of  that  era  in  American  art. 

Ad  Reinhardt  was  born  Adolph  Frederick  Rein- 
hardt in  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  1913.  At  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  he  developed  a  wide  range  of 
interests,  including  art,  art  history,  philosophy,  writing, 
wrestling,  and  archaeology.  In  the  late  1930s,  he  also 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  the 
American  Artists'  School,  where  basic  elements  of 
European  modernist  painting — Cubism,  Surrealism, 
and  Neoplasticism — were  discussed  and  taught.  As 
a  young  painter  working  in  New  York,  Reinhardt 
had  a  studio  adjacent  to  that  of  Stuart  Davis,  the 
American  modernist  painter  who  became  a  friend 
and  influential  mentor. 

While  many  other  American  painters  of  Rein- 
hardt's generation,  such  as  Jackson  Pollock  or  Wil- 
liam Baziotes,  developed  abstract  gestural  structures 
or  biomorphic  Surrealist-inspired  abstractions,  Rein- 
hardt pursued  another  course.  He  was  committed  to 
a  severe,  reductive  abstraction  based  on  simple 
geometric  divisions  of  the  canvas,  achieved  through 
closely  modulated  tones  of  color. 

The  bilateral  symmetry  of  Abstract  Painting,  Blue 
(1953)  establishes  a  new  concept  of  composition  in 
American  art.  No  longer  dependent  upon  the  intuitive 
balance  of  irregular  elements,  the  work  has  an  inner 
logic  planned  at  its  inception.  This  approach  antici- 
pates that  of  later  Minimalists  such  as  Frank  Stella 
and  Donald  Judd,  who  pre-planned  the  order  of  their 
work  while  allowing  the  sensuous  beauty  of  color  and 
materials  to  play  an  important  role. 

Reinhardt's  anti-expressionist  position,  which  he 
defended  in  his  essays,  letters,  and  lectures,  set  him 
apart  from  most  of  the  artists  and  ideals  of  the  New 
York  School.  However,  his  symmetrical  composi- 
tions, clearly  stated  principles,  and  seductively  beau- 
tiful paintings  had  great  appeal  for  the  hard-edged 
painters  and  Minimalist  sculptors  of  the  1960s.  The 
next  generation  saw  him  as  a  precursor  of  their  own 
cooler,  dispassionate,  and  rational  style.  Reinhardt 
died  unexpectedly  in  1967,  just  when  his  work  had 
gained  a  larger  audience  and  great  esteem  from 
a  new  generation  of  American  artists,  critics,  and 
curators.  S.L. 
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Atlantic 

1956 

Oil  on  canvas,  two  panels 

203.2  x  289.6cm  (80  x  1 14  inches)  overall 

Purchase  57.9 

When  Ellsworth  Kelly  painted  Atlantic  in  1956,  he  was 
a  young  artist  newly  arrived  in  New  York  after  an 
eight-year  sojourn  in  Paris.  Although  stimulated  by 
the  innovative  art  of  his  American  peers  Jasper  Johns 
and  Robert  Rauschenberg,  Kelly  knew  his  vision 
would  lead  him  to  make  another  kind  of  art.  He  was 
drawn  to  a  type  of  abstraction  characterized  by  eco- 
nomy, sureness  of  edge  and  definition,  and  of  great 
physical  beauty,  one  based  on  principles  of  abstract 
form  he  had  already  evolved  during  his  time  in  Paris. 

Ellsworth  Kelly  was  born  in  the  Hudson  River 
town  of  Newburgh,  New  York.  His  childhood  years 
were  spent  in  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  where  his 
love  of  nature  and  habits  of  precise  observation  were 
encouraged  by  his  grandmother,  an  avid  and  in- 
formed bird-watcher.  He  enrolled  as  a  full-time 
student  at  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  in  1941,  but  was 
drafted  into  the  Army,  where  he  was  trained  in  the 
graphic  design  of  camouflage.  Kelly's  military  unit 
went  to  England  and  France  during  the  war,  and  he 
resolved  to  re-visit  Europe  in  happier  circumstances 
to  study  art  and  architecture.  After  the  war,  he  en- 
rolled in  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  and  graduated  in  1948. 

Kelly  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  found  the 
remnants  of  the  prewar  artistic  community  and  wit- 
nessed the  newer  developments  in  expressionist  art. 
He  also  made  some  important  personal  contacts 
with  European  artists.  A  warm  friendship  with  Jean 
Arp  and  Sophie  Taeuber  Arp  encouraged  Kelly  in  his 
pursuit  of  rigidly  disciplined  abstract  form  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  use  of  chance  operations  in  the 
process  of  composition. 

In  time,  Kelly  felt  at  home  in  Paris  and  created  a 
number  of  innovative  paintings  in  relief  adapted  from 
actual  objects — for  example,  the  frame  and  format 
of  a  window  was  transformed  into  an  abstract  con- 
struction in  black  and  white.  This  kind  of  transform- 
ative vision  without  actual  imitation  of  nature  would 
be  a  cornerstone  of  Kelly's  mature  work. 

When  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1954,  Kelly 
discovered  that  sweeping  changes  in  American  art 
had  occurred  during  his  absence.  Abstract  Expres- 
sionism had  gained  international  recognition  and  the 
Neo-Dada  constructions  of  Jasper  Johns  and  Robert 
Rauschenberg  announced  important  changes  in 
current  sensibility  and  content.  Kelly  spent  the  next 
two  years  working  through  ideas  he  had  developed  in 
Paris.  In  1954,  while  riding  home  on  a  bus,  he  held 
an  open  book  in  his  hands  and  noticed  how  the 
shadows  of  lampposts  and  telephone  poles  cut 
across  the  curved  pages,  making  bold  and  beautiful 
configurations  as  they  bisected  the  rectangles  of  the 
book.  Kelly  made  several  drawings  that  day,  one  of 
which  became  the  basis  for  the  vast  and  sweeping 
curves  of  Atlantic.  In  this  early  work,  Kelly  had  al- 
ready translated  his  personal  visual  experiences  of 
nature  into  reduced,  precise  forms  that  occupied  the 
canvas  with  a  bold  declarative  spirit.  S.L. 
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Sand 

1957 

Oil  on  canvas 

121 .9  x  91 .4cm  (48  x  36  inches) 

Lawrence  H.  Bloedel  Bequest  77.1.6 

Within  his  generation  of  American  painters,  Abstract 
Expressionist  William  Baziotes  had  perhaps  the 
closest  and  most  discernible  ties  to  European  Sur- 
realism, especially  the  work  of  Joan  Miro.  The  float- 
ing, spinning  biomorphic  forms  populating  the  dense 
atmospheres  of  his  canvases  have  their  origins  in  the 
familiar  realm  of  biology  and  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion in  the  realm  of  poetry.  Baziotes'  work  is  gentle 
and  deeply  mysterious.  While  other  American  artists, 
such  as  Jackson  Pollock,  Mark  Rothko,  and  Clyfford 
Still,  achieved  grandeur  and  high  drama  in  their  ma- 
ture work,  Baziotes  sought  a  more  intimate,  inward 
realm  strongly  attached  to  the  natural  forms  of  flora 
and  fauna. 

Born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Baziotes  grew 
up  in  the  industrial  town  of  Reading,  where  many  of 
his  teachers  encouraged  his  interest  in  art.  He  came 
to  New  York  City  in  1933  to  study  painting  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  His  nascent  interest  in 
European  modernist  art  blossomed  in  the  1940s, 
when  he  and  other  Americans  met  the  emigres  who 
arrived  in  New  York  from  wartorn  Europe  and  creat- 
ed a  productive  and  exciting  new  dialogue  with  their 
American  counterparts.  Baziotes  was  drawn  into  a 
lively  circle  of  emigre  Surrealists  that  included  the 
poet  Andre  Breton  and  the  artist  Max  Ernst.  He  had 
has  first  one-artist  show  in  1944  at  the  influential  Art 
of  This  Century  gallery  run  by  Peggy  Guggenheim. 

From  the  outset  of  his  career,  Baziotes  was 
known  as  a  subtle  and  lyrical  colorist,  an  artist  whose 
grasp  of  abstract  Surrealism  was  profound  enough  to 
evolve  into  a  personal  vision  and  style  that  incorpo- 
rated an  entirely  new  species  of  neo-aquatic  crea- 
tures and  a  uniquely  ideographic  geography. 

The  pale,  ethereal  atmosphere  of  Sand  (1957) 
establishes  a  mood  of  playful  reverie  with  sensations 
of  floating  in  water,  dreaming  or  soaring  in  gentle 
currents  of  air.  Baziotes  did  not  resist  such  interpre- 
tations but  was  careful  to  state  that  his  work  was 
meant  to  be  evocative  rather  than  literally  descriptive 
of  nature.  He  rejected  purely  formal  motives  in  his 
art:  "I  do  not  consider  myself  an  abstractionist  in  the 
sense  that  I'm  trying  to  create  beautiful  forms  that  fit 
together  like  a  puzzle.  The  things  in  my  paintings  are 
intended  to  strike  something  that  is  an  emotional 
involvement  that  has  to  do  with  the  human  per- 
sonality and  all  the  mysteries  of  life,  not  simply  colors 
or  abstract  balance." 

In  Sand  and  in  other  paintings,  this  search  for 
balance  is  both  physical  and  emotional.  It  is  achieved 
not  by  formula  but  by  intuition,  emotion,  and  the  sure- 
ness  with  which  Baziotes  found  an  exquisite  sym- 
biotic relationship  between  nature  and  abstraction. 

S.L. 
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Girl  Looking  at  Landscape 

1957 

Oil  on  canvas 

149.9x153.4cm  (59x603/einches) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  H.  Temple  61.49 

The  career  of  Richard  Diebenkorn  has  been  a  long, 
varied,  and  distinguished  one.  Born  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  in  1922,  he  was  raised  in  San  Francisco  and 
came  into  his  early  maturity  as  an  artist  in  the  late 
1940s.  In  those  years,  the  presence  of  the  Abstract 
Expressionist  artists  Mark  Rothko  and  Clyfford  Still 
helped  form  a  strong  school  of  abstract  and  figura- 
tive expressionist  art  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
Diebenkom's  once  figurative  work  gained  a  stark 
intensity  as  familiar  scenes  of  American  life  gave 
way  to  abstraction — to  expressive  calligraphy  and 
broad  planes  of  space  suggestive  of  vast  landscapes 
viewed  through  the  lens  of  strong  emotions. 

Through  the  early  1950s,  these  paintings  grew 
warmer  in  color,  more  lyrical  and  eloquent,  as  Die- 
benkorn found  his  own  distinct  voice  within  the  more 
general  vocabulary  of  Abstract  Expressionism.  It  was 
a  voice  which  spoke  of  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  light-filled  expanses  and  sensuous 
climate.  Diebenkom's  abstract  paintings  brought 
forth  a  range  of  physical  sensations  without  actually 
rendering  the  visual  data  of  his  West  Coast  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  mid-1950s,  while  living  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, Diebenkorn  began  a  group  of  paintings  in 
quiet,  dramatically  composed  domestic  spaces.  The 
lush  color  and  strong  calligraphy  of  his  abstract 
paintings  served  him  well  in  these  new  figurative 
works.  Girl  Looking  at  Landscape  (1957)  was  created 
during  this  important  and  innovative  period  in  Die- 
benkom's career.  Alone  in  a  room  with  large  win- 
dows, the  young  woman  contemplates  a  vista  of 
diagonal  planes  established  by  strong  lights  and 
darks.  It  is  a  boundless  landscape  held  in  focus  by 
the  strong  vertical  lines  of  the  architecture  and  the 
rectangular  canvas.  Diebenkom's  admiration  for  the 
dramatically  abstracted  interiors  of  Henri  Matisse  is 
also  evident  in  Girl  Looking  at  Landscape.  It  is  a 
painting  which  invites  our  contemplation.  Both  ab- 
stract and  realistic,  it  refers  to  the  sensuality  of 
nature  rather  than  to  its  visual  details. 

Diebenkom's  work  would  change  again  in  the 
late  1960s,  when  he  returned  to  pure  abstraction  and 
began  the  beautiful  group  of  paintings  collectively 
titled  Ocean  Park,  made  after  he  moved  to  Southern 
California.  His  is  a  career  and  a  body  of  work  that 
transcends  the  narrow  confines  of  style  and  move- 
ments. While  working  within  the  modernist  tradition, 
Diebenkorn  has  been  sure  enough  of  his  own  artistic 
identity  to  move  from  abstraction  to  figuration  and 
back  again.  S.L. 
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Dahlia 

1959 

Oil  on  canvas 

208.3 x  170.2cm  (82x67  inches) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  an  anonymous  group  of  friends 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  66.90 

Franz  Kline  was  born  in  the  Pennsylvania  town  of 
Wilkes- Barre.  A  talented  art  student,  he  graduated 
from  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
in  1935.  He  moved  to  New  York  City  in  1938,  just  as 
painters  of  his  generation  were  experimenting  with 
European  abstract  and  Surrealist  styles,  efforts  which 
would  culminate  in  the  late  1940s  in  what  came  to  be 
called  the  New  York  School. 

The  Abstract  Expressionist  paintings  of  Kline  are 
often  compared  to  the  works  of  Chinese  Zen  calli- 
graphers  of  the  Song  Dynasty  and  to  the  dynamic 
scholar-painters  of  Japan  during  the  Muromachi 
Period.  Yet  Kline's  work  reveals  many  differences 
of  style,  technique,  and  intention.  Unlike  the  Zen 
painters,  Kline  inherited  an  artistic  culture  firmly 
based  on  American  realist  traditions.  Moreover,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  fuse  writing  and  painting.  There 
are  no  hidden  verbal  messages  or  ideographic  signs 
in  his  abstract  paintings.  He  did  often  translate  a 
visual  impression  from  nature  into  an  abstract  con- 
figuration, trying  to  bring  forth  the  dynamic  character 
of  an  object  or  a  place  without  reproducing  its  com- 
plete outward  form. 

There  are  ways,  however,  in  which  Kline's  power- 
ful configurations  do  have  affinities  with  older  Asian 
traditions  of  the  scholar-painters  and  calligraphers. 
Kline's  work  always  has  a  brusque,  unforced  vitality. 
He  abhorred  contrived  elegance,  rejected  facile  cal- 
ligraphy and  prettiness,  and  endeavored  to  preserve 
an  honesty  and  a  modesty  in  his  brushstroke.  This  is 
reminiscent  of  the  aesthetics  of  the  scholar-painters, 
who  prized  raw  honesty  over  facile  technique  and 
whose  cruder  monochromatic  but  profound  paintings 
ranked  above  the  colorful  and  cultivated  art  of  the 
court  painter. 

Kline's  major  breakthrough  as  a  painter  occurred 
in  the  years  1947  to  1950.  He  created  a  group  of 
thick,  black  linear  paintings  on  paper  and  adapted 
their  general  configurations  to  the  much  larger  scale 
of  his  canvases.  These  new  paintings  seemed  to  be 
made  of  huge,  confident  gestures  that  marked, 
divided,  and  dominated  the  ground  plane  of  the  can- 
vas. In  truth,  the  large  gestural  strokes  were  often 
made  of  several  brushstrokes  fused  together  by  the 
energy  and  urgency  of  Kline's  manner  of  working. 
Black  figure  and  white  ground  are  locked. 

By  the  late  1950s,  in  a  painting  such  as  Dahlia 
(1959),  Kline's  bold,  jagged  configurations  remain 
preeminent  but  admit  the  more  complex  counter- 
point of  bright,  sensuous  color.  Dahlia  suggests  a 
flower  in  all  of  its  summer  brilliance;  yet  the  paint- 
ing offers  a  flourish  of  color — blue,  mauve,  red- 
orange — in  the  context  of  a  raw,  emotionally  charged, 
dark  calligraphy.  Abundant  physical  beauty  is  found 
amidst  the  darker,  powerfully  irregular  structures  of 
Kline's  art.  S.L. 
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Dunes  and  Sea  II 

1960 

Oil  on  canvas 

132.1  x  182.9cm  (52  x  72  inches) 

Promised  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Sally  Avery  P.  14. 80 

In  a  century  characterized  by  competing  ideologies 
and  rapid  changes  in  American  art,  Milton  Avery 
spent  a  litetime  creating  splendidly  lyrical  landscapes 
and  intimate,  tender  figurative  paintings.  Born  in 
Sand  Bank,  New  York,  Avery  grew  up  in  Connecticut. 
As  a  young  man,  he  studied  lettering  and  drawing  at 
the  Connecticut  League  of  Art  Students.  Following 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1905,  he  was  obliged  to 
support  several  memPers  of  his  family  and  worked 
nights  in  order  to  study  during  the  day.  In  1918,  he 
transferred  to  the  School  of  the  Art  Society  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  where  he  found  greater  stimu- 
lation and  recognition  for  his  work. 

Avery  moved  to  New  York  City  in  1925,  attended 
classes  at  the  Art  Students  League  and  soon  mar- 
ried. His  wife,  Sally,  was  an  illustrator,  and  her  work 
supported  them  both  for  many  years.  Avery's  paint- 
ings of  the  1930s  of  figures  in  urban  settings  and 
at  the  beach  are  realized  in  a  strongly  outlined,  flat- 
tened style.  His  radical  abbreviation  of  form  revealed 
his  knowledge  of  early  twentieth-century  European 
and  American  abstraction,  but  he  remained  commit- 
ted to  recognizable  imagery  throughout  his  career. 

The  most  remarkable  element  in  Avery's  art,  and 
one  which  influenced  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  his  extraordinary  sensitivity  to  color,  particularly 
the  expressive  properties  of  tones  and  subtle  vari- 
ations of  intensities  and  values.  The  range  of  his 
palette  seemed  limitless.  His  work  was  not  just  full 
of  vivid  or  highly  saturated  colors,  but  was  charac- 
terized by  passages  of  softly  brushed,  translucent 
washes  of  pigment  deftly  juxtaposed  for  maximum 
chromatic  and  expressive  impact. 

Avery's  development  as  an  artist  seemed  to 
follow  his  own  timetable  as  he  patiently  explored  and 
intensified  the  essential  elements  of  his  style.  He  and 
his  wife  had  many  friends  among  the  younger 
painters  of  the  New  York  School,  including  Adolph 
Gottlieb,  Barnett  Newman,  and  Mark  Rothko.  Many 
of  these  painters  and  others  acknowledged  the  influ- 
ence of  Avery's  subtle,  profoundly  beautiful  handling 
of  color  and  his  ability  to  incorporate  structural  as- 
pects of  abstract  form  while  working  with  the  human 
figure  and  the  landscape. 

Dunes  and  Sea  II  (1960)  was  painted  in  Avery's 
seventy-fifth  year.  It  is  full  of  the  grace  and  confi- 
dence of  a  senior  painter  sure  of  his  style  and  his 
means.  Avery  painted  a  sketch  for  this  work  during  a 
summer  spent  in  Provincetown  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
When  he  made  the  final  composition  in  oil  in  his  New 
York  studio,  he  transposed  some  of  the  colors.  Along 
the  edge,  where  sand  and  sea  meet,  he  placed  a 
calligraphic  strip  of  earthy  green  to  define  the  fertile 
point  of  contact.  The  broad  expansive  planes  of 
Dunes  and  Sea  II,  with  its  energetic  curvilinear 
waves  and  calm  horizontal  lines  of  clouds,  establish 
Avery's  vision  of  nature  in  all  its  dynamic  and  time- 
less reciprocity.  S.L. 
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Untitled  (Broome  Street  Truck) 

1963 

Oil  on  canvas 

182.9  x  182.9cm  (72  x  72  inches) 

Purchase  64.20 

James  Rosenquist  has  focused  his  eyes  and  his 
feelings  on  the  flood  of  consumer  goods  and  bill- 
board images  spread  across  the  landscape  of  late 
twentieth-century  America.  He  employs  fragmen- 
tation and  multiple  points  of  view  to  bring  this  familiar 
world  into  new  alignment.  Rosenquist  is  a  restless 
questioner  of  the  physical  realities  and  emotional 
values  purveyed  by  the  parade  of  goods  and  services 
passing  before  our  eyes. 

The  assertive  scale,  brash  color,  and  commercial 
techniques  in  Rosenquist's  work  are  the  result  of 
deliberate  choices — to  adopt  the  impolite  yet  subtle 
conventions  of  advertising  art  and  discard  the  more 
traditional  conventions  of  fine  art.  His  conceptual 
program,  however,  is  that  of  the  artist  who  feels  free 
to  borrow,  to  juxtapose,  but  is  insistent  upon  seeing 
each  thing  anew. 

Born  in  North  Dakota  in  1933,  Rosenquist  grew 
up  in  several  small  cities  of  Minnesota  and  Ohio.  In 
1944,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  study  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Arts.  He  also  studied  painting  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  helped  support  himself 
by  painting  billboards  for  a  professional  sign  painting 
firm. 

Rosenquist  came  to  New  York  City  in  1955  on  a 
scholarship  to  the  Arts  Students  League.  There  he 
embarked  on  a  series  of  abstract  paintings.  He  also 
returned  to  part-time  employment  as  painter  of 
billboards  for  the  largest  outdoor  advertising  firm  in 
New  York  and  was  given  the  most  difficult  and 
prominent  assignments,  such  as  an  ambitious  and 
complex  sign  for  Times  Square.  He  began  to  insert 
some  of  the  overscale  and  dramatic  imagery  he  had 
employed  as  a  sign  painter  into  the  abstract  space 
of  his  canvases.  The  ultimate  unreality  of  the  abbre- 
viated realist  style  of  commercial  art  was  something 
Rosenquist  understood  completely.  His  masterful 
juxtapositions  exposed  a  new  level  of  content  in  the 
seemingly  passive  and  banal  world  of  the  commer- 
cial ad. 

Rosenquist's  first  one-artist  show  in  1963  at  the 
Green  Gallery  in  New  York  was  a  critical  success 
and  a  sell-out,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  advent  of  Pop 
Art  and  the  public  and  commercial  interest  surround- 
ing figures  such  as  Andy  Warhol  and  Roy  Lichten- 
stein.  Untitled  (Broome  Street  Truck)  of  1963  is  an 
early  work  from  this  important  moment  in  Rosen- 
quist's development  as  an  artist.  The  image  of  a 
common  American  truck  is  cut  into  three  main  parts: 
one,  the  fully  colored  upper  half  of  the  red  truck  with 
its  stylized  reflections;  another,  a  paler  shadow  of  the 
image,  which  now  resembles  a  single  run  within  the 
four-color  printing  process;  finally,  the  small  canvas 
attached  to  the  hood  of  the  truck,  a  painting  within 
a  painting. 

Broome  Street  was  one  of  the  areas  in  down- 
town Manhattan  where  artists  were  settling  in  the 
early  1960s.  The  subtitle  of  this  work  is  perhaps  an 
affectionate  designation,  placing  the  truck  within 
Rosenquist's  own  physical  environment  and  at  the 
site  of  an  exciting  change  in  American  art.  As  his 
work  has  evolved,  its  studied  and  deliberate  structure 
has  sustained  his  ever  more  dramatic  and  provo- 
cative probing  of  forms  of  public  imagery  that  reflect 
and  condition  of  contemporary  American  life.       S.L. 
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The  Screen  Porch 

1964 

Oil  on  canvas 

201 .9x  201 .9cm  (79  V2  x  79  V2  inches) 

Lawrence  H.  Bloedel  Bequest  77. 1.41 

The  quietly  expansive  paintings  of  Fairfield  Porter 
evoke  warm  summer  days  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
and  the  profound  and  familiar  pleasures  of  casual 
afternoons  with  family  and  friends.  The  informal 
world  the  painter  inhabited  and  described  was  as 
carefully  arranged,  observed,  and  modulated  as  the 
paintings  themselves. 

As  a  student  at  Harvard  University  and  later  at 
the  Art  Students  League  in  New  York,  Porter  studied 
and  admired  the  urbane,  middle-class  world  of  the 
French  Impressionists,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
active  social  life  of  public  places,  the  boulevards, 
parks,  and  cafes  of  Paris  and  coastal  resorts.  In 
time,  however,  Porter  also  grew  to  admire  the  qui- 
eter domestic  scenes  of  turn-of-the-century  painters 
Pierre  Bonnard  and  Edouard  Vuillard,  whose  calm, 
light-filled  interiors  embraced  a  contented  if  not  care- 
free world  of  everyday  pleasures.  In  these  domestic 
scenes,  the  home  appears  as  a  haven  from  the 
turbulence  and  excitement  of  the  public  realm,  which 
the  Impressionists  had  clothed  in  such  ravishingly 
beautiful  form. 

Fairfield  Porter's  own  life  had  much  of  the  emo- 
tional tenor  of  his  art.  A  family  man  who  enjoyed  the 
continuity  and  slower  evolutionary  pace  of  changing 
seasons  and  growing  children,  he  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  Abstract  Expressionists  such  as  Willem 
de  Kooning  and  Mark  Rothko.  Although  Porter's  art 
had  a  different  character  and  seemed  to  be  based 
upon  American  nineteenth-century  realism  and  his 
own  contemplative  view  of  life,  his  work  was  admired 
by  his  peers  and  de  Kooning  was  one  of  Porter's 
most  supportive  friends  and  vocal  advocates. 

The  Screen  Porch  (1964)  is  a  painting  which 
brings  together  several  members  of  the  artist's 
family — his  wife,  son,  and  grandchildren.  Although 
they  share  the  lovely  environment  of  Porter's  studio, 
with  its  large  screened  windows  overlooking  a  forest, 
each  is  lost  in  a  private  state  of  reverie.  Porter 
notices  how  each  of  his  loved  ones  has  a  unique 
character  and  concerns,  which  he  embodies  in  their 
postures  and  expressions.  His  quiet,  careful  probing 
of  his  intimate  world  yielded  psychological  insight 
into  family  life  no  less  than  the  lush,  beautifully 
observed  landscapes  for  which  he  is  known.        S.L. 
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Studio 

1964 

Oil.  mixed  media  on  canvas 

224.8  x  369.6cm  (88  7?  x  145  V?  inches) 

Purchase,  with  partial  funding  from  the  Friends  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  66. 1 

Jasper  Johns'  Studio  (1964)  is  a  work  of  memory, 
immediacy,  and  reflection  about  the  subtle  shades  of 
time  and  sensibility  that  distinguish  the  present 
moment  from  a  moment  past.  We  can  learn  few 
facts  about  Jasper  Johns'  studio  in  the  painting  but 
may  discover  many  about  his  complex,  ruminative, 
brilliant  dissection  of  the  act  of  painting  itself. 

We  enter  Studio  through  the  tilted  plane  of  a 
large  white  door.  It  is  the  illusionistic  imprint  of  a 
screen  door,  inviting  thoughts  of  summer.  One  lower 
piece  of  the  door  stands  apart  from  the  rest,  a 
painted  panel  attached  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
canvas.  Johns'  door  is  clearly  an  illusion,  yet  a  small 
bright  rectangle  of  pale  red  at  the  left  edge  of  the 
painting  is  thick  with  paint  and  bears  the  textured 
imprint  of  wire  mesh,  referring  once  again  to  the 
screen  door.  A  straight  yet  slanted  ruler  measures 
the  lower  left  edge  of  the  door,  as  if  giving  precise 
numbers  for  a  specter  of  a  room.  The  loosely  brushed 
grays  at  the  right  edge  of  the  door  invade  its  territory 
and  cast  more  doubts  upon  its  reality. 

Returning  to  basics,  Johns  introduces  the  three 
primary  colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  at  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  painting.  Their  reality  as  colored  rec- 
tangles is  unquestioned  and  secure  until  we  observe 
a  vaporous  white  edge  of  the  door  intruding  into  the 
dark  blue  rectangle.  The  three  primary  colors  are 
now  revealed  as  mere  painted  skins  of  pigment  on  a 
white  canvas  ground — a  ground  whose  existence  is 
confirmed  by  the  open  white  bottom  edge  of  Studio. 

Hanging  from  a  round  hook  anchored  into  the 
painting  is  a  string  of  tin  cans  used  by  the  painter  in 
his  studio.  While  everything  else  in  this  work  alludes 
to  the  studio  and  the  artist's  processes  of  concep- 
tualization and  execution  of  a  work  of  art,  the  cans, 
with  remnants  of  paint  inside,  really  came  from 
Johns'  studio  and  may  even  have  been  involved  in 
the  making  of  Studio  itself.  The  tin  cans  cast  eerie 
shadows  on  the  gray  plane  of  the  canvas  and  make 
us  think  about  the  artificiality  of  works  of  art  in 
general — the  fact  that  they  are  created  in  one  mo- 
ment and  continue  to  exist  in  a  limitless  present. 
Johns'  ruminations  on  the  odd  and  marvelous  con- 
junction of  past  and  present  have  been  an  essential 
part  of  his  work  from  the  outset  of  his  career. 

Jasper  Johns  is  the  preeminent  artist  of  his 
generation  working  in  America.  Born  in  1930  in 
Augusta,  Georgia,  he  attended  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  for  two  years  and  left  to  study 
commercial  art  in  New  York  City.  By  the  mid-1950s, 
he  had  become  part  of  a  circle  of  artists,  writers, 
and  musicians,  including  Robert  Rauschenberg,  the 
choreographer  Merce  Cunningham,  and  the  com- 
poser John  Cage.  Johns  emerged  at  this  time  as  a 
major  American  artist  with  his  radical  and  intelligently 
conceived  paintings  of  targets  and  American  flags. 

The  speculative  character  of  Johns'  art,  its  men- 
tal and  physical  interplay  of  images  and  philosophical 
issues,  was  apparent  from  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer. Then  as  now,  he  questioned  the  very  identity 
and  reality  of  familiar  graphic  symbols,  for  example, 
a  target  or  a  flag,  placing  them  in  an  indeterminate 
context  or  covering  them  with  a  blur  of  calligraphic 
energy  until  they  virtually  disappeared.  Johns  demon- 
strates the  incredible  durability  of  conceptualized 
images  as  he  subjects  them  to  multiple  permuta- 
tions. The  most  effective  way  to  grasp  Johns'  clear- 
sighted presentation  of  the  paradoxes  inherent  in 
works  of  art  is  to  look  at  his  major  works  carefully 
and  slowly  and  to  retrace  the  many  stages  behind 
their  creation.  S.L. 
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Double  Isometric  Self-Portrait  (Serape) 

1964 

Oil  with  objects  on  canvas 

144.5  x  214.6cm  (56  'h  x  84  '/?  inches) 

Gift  of  Helen  W.  Benjamin  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Robert  M.  Benjamin  76.35 

Jim  Dine  became  aligned  with  the  Pop  Art  movement 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  in  1958.  With 
Claes  Oldenburg  and  Allan  Kaprow,  Dine  pioneered 
experimental  theater  productions  called  Happenings, 
a  mixture  of  art  forms  and  social  commentary.  Dine 
soon  gained  prestige  as  a  master  of  Assemblage, 
a  term  used  loosely  to  describe  the  inclusion  of 
utilitarian  objects,  either  freestanding  or  placed  on 
the  canvas  to  achieve  three-dimensionality.  Unlike 
the  Pop  artists  Andy  Warhol  and  James  Rosenquist, 
whose  work  derived  from  commercial  art  and 
reflected  consumer  society,  Dine  selected  personal 
themes  and  objects  in  a  steady  progression  toward  a 
more  painterly  and  self-revelatory  art. 

Dines  early  use  of  Assemblage  can  be  seen  in 
Double  Isometric  Self-Portrait  (Serape)  of  1964,  one 
of  his  frequent  depictions  of  bodiless  robes  as  self- 
portraits.  The  tools  attached  here  recall  the  artist's 
childhood,  when  he  worked  in  his  family's  hardware 
store.  The  hard  surface,  precise  lines,  and  fields  of 
color  are  most  characteristic  of  this  Pop  Art  stage  of 
Dine's  career.  Eventually,  this  slickness  gave  way  to 
a  more  expressionistic  drawing  technique  and  paint 
application. 

Recurring  motifs  of  robes,  tools,  hearts,  gates, 
and  trees  abound  in  Dine's  extensive  body  of  work  in 
various  media.  His  single-subject  studies  become 
intense  and  exhaustive  explorations.  Repetitive  and 
seemingly  banal  motifs  emerge  as  playful  and  ex- 
pressionistic combinations  of  the  artist  and  the 
machine  age. 

Despite  Dine's  present  antipathy  toward  his 
1960s  Pop  Art  orientation,  this  work  is  now  hailed  for 
its  avant-garde  artistic  and  social  commentaries.  As 
Dine  has  matured,  his  art  has  made  an  impressive 
transition,  now  conveying  not  only  social  concerns 
but  psycholgical  depth  and  emotional  substance. 

S.W 
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Ice 

1966 

Oil  on  canvas 

177.8  x  152.4cm  (70x60  inches) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  67.17 

The  fiercely  iconic  art  of  Richard  Lindner  conjures  up 
a  hot,  yet  coldly  erotic  vision  of  American  life  in  the 
late  twentieth  century.  Lindner  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  grew  up  in  Nuremberg.  The  Expressio- 
nist underpinnings  of  his  art  derive  from  his  exposure 
to  earlier  twentieth-century  German  Expressionism, 
especially  that  of  Die  Brucke  (The  Bridge),  the  first 
organized  group  of  German  Expressionists  (1905), 
and  Max  Beckmann  in  the  1920s. 

In  1933,  with  Hitler's  rise  to  power,  Lindner  fled  to 
France,  only  to  find  himself  interned  as  an  enemy 
alien.  After  his  release,  he  fought  with  the  French 
and  British  armies.  In  1941,  he  immigrated  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  New  York;  he  became  an 
American  citizen  in  1948. 

In  New  York,  Lindner  did  numerous  illustrations 
for  popular  American  publications  such  as  Fortune, 
Harper's  and  Vogue  and  taught  at  Pratt  Institute  for 
many  years.  His  critical  and  practical  success  as  a 
painter  began  with  his  one-man  show  at  the  Betty 
Parsons  Gallery  in  1954.  Lindner's  paintings  and 
drawings  of  stark  Brechtian  Venuses  and  sportive 
male  figures  in  contemporary  dress  were  uniquely 
evocative  of  the  restlessness  he  perceived  in  Ameri- 
can society,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  sexuality, 
social  mores,  and  self-display.  His  hard-edged  style, 
with  its  smoothly  painted  surfaces,  abstractly  com- 
posed forms,  and  parodies  of  media  imagery,  anti- 
cipated that  of  the  later  Pop  artists  such  as  Roy 
Lichtenstein,  James  Rosenquist,  and  Andy  Warhol. 
However,  their  work  is  cooler,  more  ironic,  and  pas- 
sively suggestive  whereas  Lindner's  is  aggressive, 
confrontational,  and  explicitly  erotic. 

Lindner's  European  origins  seemed  to  find  ex- 
pression when  he  dealt  with  the  spectacle  of  street 
life  in  New  York  City.  Ice  (1966)  is  an  emblematic 
composition,  centered  and  static,  incorporating  an 
American  Indian  head  like  that  on  a  five-cent  coin,  a 
star,  and  the  semi-nude  figure  of  a  woman  wearing 
sporting  goggles  and  eating  an  ice  cream  cone, 
probably  developed  from  a  provocative,  highly  styled 
figure  he  had  encountered.  Her  presence,  though 
unreal  and  artificial,  is  starkly  vivid.  Lindner's  worldly 
perspective  on  his  American  experiences  allowed 
him  to  create  uniquely  parodic  portraits  of  an  ele- 
ment of  New  YorK  City  street  life  that  is  fascinating 
in  its  blunt  erotic  vigor.  As  an  artist,  he  was  as  much 
a  creator  of  a  style  and  sensibility  in  American  art 
as  he  was  an  observer  of  our  culture  and  urban 
street  scene.  S.L. 
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Woman  Accabonac 

1966 

Oil  on  paper  mounted  on  canvas 

2007  x  88.9cm  (79  x  35  inches) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  artist  and  Mrs.  Bernard  F. 
Gimbel  67.75 

In  1963,  Willem  de  Kooning,  the  most  celebrated  and 
influential  Abstract  Expressionist  painter  in  America, 
decided  to  move  his  studio  from  New  York  City  ot 
Easthampton,  New  York,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island.  There  he  chose  a  beautiful  section  of  the 
coastline  for  his  home  and  studio,  and  a  new  chapter 
in  his  celebrated  career  began. 

Among  the  series  of  paintings  de  Kooning  pro- 
duced in  the  next  few  years  is  Woman  Accabonac 
(1966),  a  robust  and  full-bodied  painting  on  paper, 
named  after  a  section  of  the  Long  Island  shore.  From 
1964  to  1966,  de  Kooning  explored  this  shoreline  in  a 
group  of  vertically  oriented  paintings.  The  lusty  colors 
of  warm  bodies  by  the  seashore  dominate  these  and 
other  works  named  after  the  towns  and  beaches  of 
Long  Island.  The  critic  Thomas  B.  Hess,  who  studied 
and  wrote  of  these  paintings  when  they  were  first 
shown,  spoke  of  de  Kooning's  high  expectations  for 
his  new  life  and  environment.  De  Kooning  appre- 
ciated the  unabashed  physicality  and  warm,  pleasure- 
loving  spirit  of  summer  by  the  sea.  After  decades 
of  economic  struggle,  he  relished  the  comfortable 
atmosphere  of  his  Long  Island  studio. 

As  Hess  noted  at  the  time,  "it  is  most  appropriate 
that  de  Kooning's  pictures  of  the  1960s  are  drained 
of  the  anguish  and  look  of  despair  which  had  so 
profoundly  marked  his  earlier  work.  In  the  new 
Women,  the  mood  is  Joy."  The  central  figure  of 
Woman  Accabonac  is  not  entirely  at  ease  with  her 
own  fleshy  plenitude.  She  hovers,  barely  touching 
the  earth  on  tiptoe,  her  body  moving  in  rhythmic 
gyrations  around  its  vertical  axis.  Her  brilliant  orange 
hair,  charcoaled  eyes,  and  painted  lips  reveal  a 
disingenuous  sensuality,  an  erotic  ferocity  terrible 
and  compelling  to  behold.  Azure  skies  and  blue- 
green  water  flanked  by  golden  stretches  of  sandy 
beach  are  present  in  vestigial  form  within  the  heavily 
reworked  surfaces  of  the  painting.  If  de  Kooning's 
mood  is  indeed  joyous,  as  Hess  suggested,  it  is  a 
joyful  embrace  of  earthly  pleasures  experienced  in 
the  midst  of  some  fear  and  personal  vulnerability. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  universal, 
even  archetypal  qualities  of  de  Kooning's  painted 
women.  They  have  been  aptly  compared  to  earth 
goddesses  of  antiquity,  fertility  cult  statues,  and  other 
images  of  fecundity  and  power.  It  is  also  important  to 
acknowledge  their  contemporaneity,  their  calculated, 
somewhat  artificially  achieved  glamour  and  sen- 
suality. De  Kooning's  grasp  of  the  archetypal  is  all  the 
more  impressive  because  he  discovers  it  right  in  the 
middle  of  contemporary  American  life.  S.L. 
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Seascape  Number  15 

1967 

Synthetic  polymer  on  molded  plexiglass 

165.1  x  1 13  x  7.6cm  (65  x  44 1/2X  3  inches) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 
Foundation,  Inc.  68.29 

Tom  Wesselmann  invites  us  to  see,  touch,  taste,  and 
to  involve  ourselves  in  every  aspect  of  the  intimate 
sensuous  landscape  he  has  gathered  into  his  art — 
the  uninhibited  sensuality  of  his  smiling,  lounging 
nudes,  bountiful  tables  full  of  food  and  consumer 
goods.  Wesselmann 's  abbreviated  realist  style  was 
borrowed,  in  part,  from  the  conventions  and  strate- 
gies of  the  world  of  advertising.  His  art  found  accept- 
ance in  the  early  1960s  as  part  of  the  new  realism 
associated  with  Pop  Art,  and  it  has  marked  affinities 
in  style  and  content  with  the  painting  of  Roy  Lichten- 
stein  and  James  Rosenquist.  In  retrospect,  Wessel- 
mann's  world  of  familiar  objects  and  household 
erotics  has  been  remarkably  stable  throughout  his 
thirty-year  career.  In  his  abundant,  sensuous  satis- 
faction with  the  material  world,  Wesselmann  reminds 
us  of  the  pleasure-loving  art  of  Henri  Matisse,  who 
was  also  able  to  find  a  limitless  realm  of  earthly  joys 
within  his  own  atelier. 

Tom  Wesselmann  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1931 .  While  serving  in  the  army  in  the  early  1950s,  he 
began  to  draw  cartoons  and  was  soon  invited  to 
create  humorous  drawings  for  publications.  Wessel- 
mann studied  both  art  and  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  and  in  1956  went  to  study  at  the 
Cooper  Union  School  of  Art  in  New  York  City.  There 
he  gradually  moved  away  from  his  stylized  cartoon 
drawings  into  a  more  demanding  involvement  with 
abstract  painting.  He  admired  the  art  of  Willem  de 
Kooning  and  Jackson  Pollock  but  did  not  wish  to 
imitate  it.  He  began  to  study  the  art  of  Pierre  Bon- 
nard,  Edouard  Vuillard,  and  Matisse,  finding  in  their 
patient  and  affectionate  studies  of  household  rou- 
tines the  resplendent  sensuousness  he  desired  in  his 
own  life  and  art.  Wesselmann's  art  grew  in  scale  and 
confidence  during  the  early  1960s,  culminating  in 
many  large-scale  planar  environments  with  life-size 
nude  figures  in  partially  constructed  bathrooms, 
bedrooms,  and  other  stylized  fragments  of  urban 
domestic  settings.  His  series  of  paintings  and  con- 
structed environments  entitled  The  Great  American 
Nude  suggests  that  there  was  something  particularly 
American  about  his  display  of  earthly  abundance  in 
such  a  dramatic  and  assertive  form. 

Seascape  Number  15  (1967)  offers  a  very  odd 
and  partial  view  of  a  swimmer  diving  into  the  sea.  An 
upturned  foot,  well-groomed  and  lovely  in  its  con- 
tours, promises  that  the  rest  of  the  unseen  swimmer 
is  just  as  appealing.  For  this  work,  Wesselmann  used 
an  unusual  material,  molded  plexiglass,  which  can  be 
cast  into  the  shape  of  the  object  depicted.  It  also 
allows  light  directly  into  the  core  of  the  work,  flooding 
the  background  and  the  image  with  a  glowing  radi- 
ance like  that  of  the  seashore  in  summer.  Wessel- 
mann made  several  versions  of  this  work,  each  care- 
fully painted  and  slightly  different,  but  the  properties 
of  the  plexiglass,  its  ability  to  hold  color  within  itself 
and  to  suffuse  the  work  with  light,  suited  Wessel- 
mann's purposes  perfectly.  His  focus  on  one  part  of 
the  human  anatomy-whether  a  foot,  a  breast,  or  a 
smiling  open  mouth — creates  a  playful  eroticism  that 
is  unique  to  his  art.  S.L. 
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The  Candy  Store 

1969 

Oil  and  synthetic  polymer  on  canvas 

121. 3  x  174.6cm  (473Ax  68%  inches) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends  of  the  Whitney 
Musuem  of  American  Art  69.21 

Richard  Estes  studied  painting  and  graphic  design  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  from  1952  to  1956  and 
moved  to  New  York  in  1959.  For  several  years  he 
supported  himself  as  a  graphic  artist  in  the  publishing 
industry  but  began  to  paint  full-time  in  1966.  His 
paintings  of  storefronts,  streets,  and  buildings  begin 
with  his  own  patient  observations,  as  he  takes  many 
photographs  of  quiet  locales  on  Sunday  mornings  in 
New  York.  His  photographs  provide  a  record  of  the 
scene,  and  they  also  reinforce  his  unsentimental 
outlook  toward  the  man-made  environment  of  urban 
spaces.  Estes  tries  to  give  each  part  of  the  painting 
equal  emphasis  and  avoid  the  usual  hierarchies  of 
subject  matter  and  visual  focus  within  a  composition. 
A  window,  a  shadow,  a  building,  or  a  person — no  one 
element  is  more  significant  or  more  emotionally 
compelling  than  another. 

Although  the  remarkable  detail  and  graphic  clarity 
of  Estes'  work  seems  to  depend  on  photography,  he 
also  works  from  memory  and  often  combines  several 
types  of  perspective  in  a  single  painting.  No  photo- 
graph could  actually  duplicate  the  complex,  multi- 
layered  realities  of  an  Estes  painting.  He  feels  free  to 
invent  buildings,  objects,  and  highlights  as  well  as  to 
eliminate  those  which  do  not  suit  his  composition. 

In  his  earliest  fully  realized  paintings,  such  as  The 
Candy  Store  (1969),  Estes  instilled  a  sense  of  order 
by  locating  the  planar  surface  of  glass  storefronts 
close  to  the  frontal  edge  of  his  canvas.  Receding 
lines  of  shelves,  windows,  and  architecture  suggest 
the  three-dimensional  interior  of  the  store,  while  a 
shimmering  glass  plane  complete  with  reflections 
reinforces  the  flat  surface  of  the  painting.  The 
tempting  wares  of  the  candy  store  window  make  us 
wonder  how  Pepsi-Cola,  Swiss  chocolate  bars, 
Indian  nuts,  and  the  familiar  Planters  peanut  man 
have  been  gathered  into  a  neighborhood  internatio- 
nal bazaar  of  tempting  treats.  Our  own  presence  as 
witnesses  is  confirmed  by  the  images  of  strolling 
pedestrians  reflected  in  the  store  window  and  a 
panorama  of  trucks,  storefronts,  and  buildings  on  an 
adjacent  street. 

Estes'  work  has  been  linked  to  both  Pop  Art  and 
Photorealism.  As  a  young  artist,  he  admired  the 
French  nineteenth-century  painter  Edgar  Degas  and 
the  American  realists  Thomas  Eakins  and  Edward 
Hopper.  Over  the  years,  Estes  has  generally  been 
acknowledged  as  America's  finest  Photorealist 
painter  and  as  an  artist  whose  sharply  focused 
observations  of  the  late  twentieth-century  American 
city  have  gone  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
Photorealist  style.  His  silent  spaces,  abundantly 
detailed  storefronts,  and  empty  city  streets  are 
familiar  and  vivid  to  anyone  who  has  lived  in  a 
modern  city.  But  the  paintings  also  ask  us  to  stand 
back  quietly  and  see  just  how  marvelous,  strange, 
and  grand  our  urban  environments  really  are.       S.L. 
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Saw  and  Sawed 

1969 

Acrylic  on  canvas 

148.6  x  178.8cm  (58  V2  X  703/ 

Gift  of  Philip  Johnson  77 65 


inches) 


Neil  Jenney's  crudely  figurative  and  seemingly 
simple  paintings  of  the  late  1960s  surprised  critics 
and  fellow  artists.  In  1969,  Jenney  showed  a  group  of 
large  paintings  whose  rough  brushstrokes  recalled 
the  finger  paintings  of  children  and  whose  schema- 
tized, visibly  titled  landscapes  contained  simple 
situations  with  complex  implications.  Saw  and  Sawed 
(1969)  is  one  of  these  early  figurative  works.  A  tree 
has  been  felled,  leaving  a  log  already  partially 
covered  with  earth  and  a  piece  of  lumber  cut  into 
several  small  blocks  and  one  larger  plank.  A  curved 
lumberman's  saw  with  jagged  teeth  spans  the  tree 
stump.  Like  a  child's  lesson  in  cause  and  effect, 
Jenney  has  laid  out  the  implements  of  sawing  a  tree 
and  charted  the  consequences  of  the  action. 

With  its  disjunctive  spaces  and  objects,  there  is 
an  undercurrent  of  violence  within  Jenney's  fractured 
landscape,  which  the  title  abets.  "Saw,"  one  realizes, 
can  be  both  the  name  of  a  cutting  implement  and 
also  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  "to  see."  "Sawed," 
describing  a  past  action  of  sawing,  can  also  refer  to 
the  object  that  has  been  cut  into  pieces.  Considering 
the  painting  and  its  title  as  a  whole,  one  wonders 
whether  this  ordinary  activity  in  the  domain  of  nature 
is  a  good  thing  or  not.  Jenney's  painting  strongly  sug- 
gests that  sawing  is  an  intrusive  activity  producing  an 
impoverished,  fragmented  landscape. 

Other  paintings  in  this  group  from  1969  include 
Plowed  and  Plower,  showing  a  brown  field  of  plowed 
land  and  an  ox  pulling  a  rudimentary  plow,  and  Here 
and  There,  in  which  a  white  fence  traverses  and 
almost  brutally  bisects  a  green  field  of  loosely 
painted  grass.  The  protagonist  in  each  of  these 
paintings  is  nature,  the  land  itself,  which  sustains  and 
supports  human  life  even  as  man  intrudes  upon  it. 

Neil  Jenney  was  still  a  young  artist  in  1969  when 
these  paintings  were  exhibited  and  widely  discussed. 
After  attending  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  in 
Boston  (1984-85),  he  came  to  New  York  City  and 
soon  began  exhibiting  sculpture  that  addressed  the 
subject  of  land  and  the  environment  with  a  Minimalist 
style  and  format.  He  also  incorporated  unusual 
materials,  such  as  soil,  water,  algae,  and  moss  with 
mechanical  devices. 

Jenney's  turn  toward  painting  and  his  introduc- 
tion of  figurative  imagery  made  his  subject  matter 
more  explicit  even  as  his  work  gained  in  complexity 
of  style  and  presentation.  His  titles,  painted  directly 
on  thick,  assertive  frames,  do  not  explain  his  images 
but  amplify  them  through  contradiction,  word  play, 
and  allusions  to  narrative  possibilities  within  the 
imagery.  Jenney  has  said  that  for  him,  "art  is  a  social 
science."  His  later  paintings,  rendered  in  a  more 
meticulous  realist  style,  have  extended  his  litany  of 
concerns  for  the  natural  environment  in  more  specific 
terms.  S.L 
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Andy  Warhol 

1970 

Oil  on  canvas 

152.4  x  101 ,6cm  (60 x  40  inches) 

Gift  of  Timothy  Collins  80.52 

Alice  Neel's  long  and  distinguished  career  was 
sustained  by  an  uncommon  vitality  of  spirit  and  an 
emotional  engagement  with  the  subjects  of  her 
portraits.  Clothed  or  unclothed,  her  sitters  are  strip- 
ped down  to  the  most  essential  elements  of  their 
personalities.  Neel  was  able  to  reveal  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  both  spirit  and  the  flesh  without 
diminishing  her  sitters  as  human  beings. 

Born  in  a  prosperous  suburb  of  Philadelphia  in 
1908,  Neel  studied  a  traditional  curriculum  of  ah  and 
design  at  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 
Women  from  1921  to  1925.  A  gifted  artist  and  an 
independent  person,  she  defied  conventional  expec- 
tations when  she  met  and  married  a  young  Cuban 
artist.  Together,  they  spent  a  year  in  Havana.  She 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  in  1927,  and  the  marriage 
soon  ended.  Neel  raised  two  sons  and  made  a  home 
for  her  family,  but  she  remained  independent  and 
maintained  her  focus  as  a  professional  artist  through- 
out the  various  demands  of  her  family  life. 

Alice  Neel's  depth  of  understanding  of  human 
psychology  arose  from  her  own  intense  self-scrutiny 
and  her  unconventional  life  as  well  as  from  her  study 
of  art  and  the  traditional  concerns  of  portraiture. 
During  the  mid-1980s  she  worked  on  the  govern- 
ment-sponsored WPA  Federal  Art  Project,  which 
gave  her  a  broader  view  of  the  pressing  social  and 
economic  needs  of  Americans  during  the  Great 
Depression.  These  years  as  a  young  working  artist  in 
New  York  City  reinforced  the  humanistic  emphasis  in 
her  art.  The  psychological  tenor  of  her  paintings 
came  as  much  from  her  own  responses  as  from  the 
sitter.  "Everything  you  think  and  feel  goes  into 
painting,"  she  maintained.  The  best  of  her  portraits 
are  collaborations  and  confrontations  between  one 
strong  spirit  and  another. 

Neel's  dramatic  portrait  of  Andy  Warhol  was 
painted  as  Warhol  was  recovering  from  a  much 
publicized  attempt  on  his  life.  Nude  from  the  waist, 
bearing  graphic  evidence  of  surgery  and  wearing  a 
medical  corset,  Warhol's  humanity  and  his  physical 
suffering  are  brought  forth  most  forcefully.  It  is  a 
moving  and  honest  portrait  of  one  artist  by  another 
and  a  work  which  stands  at  odds  with  the  sensation- 
alist coverage  of  the  event  in  the  press. 

In  later  life,  Neel's  expressionist  realism  found  its 
most  receptive  audience  among  younger  painters 
and  critics  who  admired  her  art  and  the  integrity  of 
her  long  and  sometimes  difficult  life  as  an  artist.  She 
died  in  1984,  one  of  the  most  respected  and  honored 
American  artists  of  her  generation.  S.L. 
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Still  Life  with  Crystal  Bowl 

1973 

Oil  and  magna  on  canvas 

132.1  x  106.7cm  (52x42  inch) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Frances  and  Sydney 
Lewis  77.64 

Still  Life  with  Crystal  Bowl  (1973)  embraces  several 
powerful  contradictions  at  once  and  makes  them  the 
subject  of  the  painting.  Lichtenstein's  images  are 
rendered  with  the  utmost  graphic  simplicity.  The 
objects  in  each  painting  are  few  in  number  and 
clearly  delineated,  placed  at  or  near  the  center  of  the 
canvas,  boldly  colored  and  abbreviated  in  form.  Yet 
they  are  thoroughly  artificial — they  derive  from  the 
realm  of  graphic  arts  rather  than  reality,  and  this 
source  underscores  their  clarity  and  intensity. 

Roy  Lichtenstein  gained  an  international  repu- 
tation in  the  early  1960s  with  his  graphic  narrative 
paintings  that  parodied  American  comic  strip  maga- 
zines. As  a  central  figure  in  Pop  Art,  Lichtenstein  is 
linked  to  the  style  and  sensibility  of  Andy  Warhol  and 
James  Rosenquist,  whose  adaptations  of  media  ima- 
gery ask  similar  questions  about  the  stream  of  pic- 
tures flooding  our  personal  and  public  lives. 

Lichtenstein's  single-frame  paintings  of  the  early 
1960s  caricatured  violence,  soap-opera  romances, 
and  common  household  products.  Yet  rather  than 
copy  pictures  from  popular  culture,  he  adapted  their 
imagery  and  technique.  He  also  invented  a  degree  of 
ambiguity  and  mystery  in  his  cartoonlike  narratives: 
we  do  not  know  how  the  stories  began  or  how  they 
will  end.  With  their  stereotypically  glamorous  heroines 
and  tormented  male  protagonists,  we  are  caught  in 
uncomfortable  or  violent  situations  which  would  be 
highly  upsetting  if  we  were  not  also  aware  of  their 
absolutely  fictional  nature. 

Many  of  these  qualities  and  motives  also  apply  to 
the  quieter  subject  matter  of  Lichtenstein's  Still  Life 
with  Crystal  Bowl.  It  is  vividly  painted  in  magna,  a 
smooth  pigment  which  allows  the  artist  to  create  an 
image  as  seamless  and  cool  as  the  printed  page. 
Each  element  of  the  work — the  shining  bowl,  the 
luscious  fruit,  its  placement  on  the  canvas — seems 
to  offer  its  pleasures  without  hesitation.  But  the 
source  of  the  imagery  in  the  graphic  arts  reminds  us 
that  this  still  life,  too,  is  fiction.  Lichtenstein,  like  many 
artists  of  other  periods  and  cultures,  shows  us  that 
art  and  life  are  related  but  not  identical.  A  painting  is 
a  fiction  created  to  deepen  our  awareness  of  our 
tenuous  grasp  on  reality.  S.L. 
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Untitled  #11 

1977 

Graphite  and  gesso  on  canvas 

182.9  x  182.9cm  (72  x  72  inches) 

Gift  of  The  American  Art  Foundation  77.44 

The  tranquil,  modest  surfaces  of  Agnes  Martin's 
paintings  offer  a  quiet  place  where  one  can  experi- 
ence the  gentle  rhythms  of  the  graphite  lines  she  has 
placed  so  firmly  yet  so  softly  on  the  canvas.  As 
Martin  once  wrote  in  a  probing  consideration  of  her 
own  emotions,  "We  cannot  even  imagine  how  to  be 
humble.  I  can  see  humility.  Delicate  and  white.  It  is 
satisfying.  Just  by  itself." 

Agnes  Martin's  work  is  disarmingly  direct  in  its 
physical  structure.  Her  canvases,  such  as  Untitled 
#11  (1977),  are  square  in  format  and  scaled  to 
embrace,  but  not  to  overwhelm,  the  viewer's  field  of 
vision.  She  works  with  a  soft  pencil,  drawing  lines 
evenly  across  the  surface.  Her  grid  is  absolutely 
correct  in  its  imperfection,  slightly  more  rectangular 
than  square,  with  the  irregular  regularity  of  a  heart- 
beat. Her  work  is  not  an  exploration  of  geometry  or 
measurement  but  of  physical  and  emotional  space 
covering  a  continuous,  non-hierarchical  span. 

Agnes  Martin  was  born  in  1916  in  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  and  she  grew  up  in  Vancouver  on  her 
family's  wheat  farm.  Its  far-flung  horizons  filled  with 
endlessly  repeated  growth  stayed  with  her  when 
she  came  to  New  York  City  in  1932.  She  enrolled 
at  Columbia  University,  where  she  completed  a 
bachelor's  and  a  master's  degree  in  fine  arts. 

The  vast  landscape  of  the  American  Southwest 
drew  Martin  to  New  Mexico  in  the  1940s,  and  she 
spent  many  years  there  studying  the  land,  the  native 
Indian  culture,  and  finding  her  own  individual  style 
and  philosophy  as  an  artist;  she  also  studied  Taoism 
and  Zen  Buddhism.  In  1957  she  returned  to  New 
York  City  and  settled  in  the  harbor  area  of  Lower 
Manhattan,  where  artists  such  as  Ellsworth  Kelly 
and  Jack  Youngerman  were  also  establishing  their 
studios. 

Agnes  Martin's  work  earned  a  special  place  in 
the  Minimalist  art  of  the  1960s.  It  is  abstract  and 
reductive  without  being  hard-edged  or  aspiring  to  the 
scale  of  architecture.  Her  work  has  a  warmth  of 
touch  and  a  modesty  which  stands  apart  from  the 
boldly  declarative  spirit  of  that  time.  In  retrospect,  her 
paintings  and  drawings  also  have  been  extremely 
influential  on  younger  artists  of  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
She  is  admired  for  her  steady  focus  on  essentials  of 
composition  and  drawing,  for  the  unique  mood  of 
quietude  in  her  art.  Other  younger  painters  have 
noticed  and  adapted  the  rich  resonance  of  the  subtle 
colors  Martin  establishes  on  the  soft-toned  surfaces 
of  her  paintings. 

In  1967,  Martin  returned  to  New  Mexico,  where 
she  now  lives.  She  has  found  that  the  landscape 
of  the  American  Southwest  provides  the  solitude, 
amplitude  of  space,  and  silence  that  her  life  and  art 
requires.  S.L. 
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Running  People  at  2,616,216 

1979 

Latex  paint  on  wall  and/or  ceiling,  dimensions  variable 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee  84.43 

Jonathan  Borofsky's  multimedia  installations  have 
commanded  attention  and  provoked  reflection  on 
personal,  social,  and  political  issues  since  they 
made  their  disorderly  debut  amid  the  formal  and 
reductive  climate  of  the  Minimalists  in  the  early 
1970s.  Borofsky's  first  one-artist  exhibition  at  the 
Paula  Cooper  Gallery  in  New  York  in  1975  was  an 
environment  that  attempted,  among  other  things,  to 
simulate  the  chaos  and  casualness  of  the  artist's 
studio,  dense  with  symbolic  objects  and  personal 
statements.  Executed  with  tremendous  energy  and 
expression,  his  messages  are  frequently  indictments 
of  political  and  societal  oppression. 

Running  People  at  2,616,216  (1979)  recalls  the 
imminent  dangers  and  phobias  of  urban  life.  We  are 
caught  in  mass  hysteria.  The  image  is  created  by 
projection  of  an  acetate  slide  onto  the  wall,  allowing  it 
to  be  playfully  wrapped  around  corners,  extended  to 
ceilings  and  varied  in  size.  The  forms  are  then  traced 
from  the  projected  image  and  painted.  In  a  similar 
testament  to  both  the  power  and  isolation  of  the 
individual,  Borofsky  painted  a  single  Running  Man  on 
the  Berlin  Wall  in  the  famous  "Zeitgeist"  exhibition  of 
1982.  The  image  and  its  placement  asserted  the 
quest  for  spiritual  escapism  and  freedom  from  op- 
pressive governments. 

Despite  their  relevance  to  contemporary  society, 
most  of  Borofsky's  images  have  their  origins  in  his 
dreams  and  mindless  free  expressions  like  doodles. 
His  complicated  messages,  in  a  sense  self-portraits 
of  his  psyche,  are  typical  of  human  experience  in 
general. 

Borofsky  uses  a  range  of  mediums  and  styles. 
His  images  are  given  uniformity  by  the  replacement 
of  the  signature  with  a  number,  which  has  become 
the  artist's  trademark.  Borofsky  started  counting  in 
1969,  when,  as  a  Conceptual  artist,  he  spent  many 
hours  each  day  writing  down  numbers  in  sequence, 
starting  with  one  and  heading  toward  infinity.  Count- 
ing, linear  and  rational,  provides  a  conceptual  unity  to 
his  emotive  and  varied  work,  reflecting  his  preoccu- 
pation with  the  universe  and  time. 

Borofsky's  free-flowing  imagery,  inspired  by  the 
Abstract  Expressionists,  brought  life  and  personal 
expression  back  into  the  severe,  restricting  atmos- 
phere of  art  in  the  early  seventies.  His  spiritual  ex- 
ploration and  societal  confrontations  have  broad 
appeal,  reflecting  our  common  needs  and  experi- 
ences. S.W. 
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Untitled  #146 

1985 

Color  photograph 

181.8  x122.2cm  (71 9/16x 48  V8  inches) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Eli  and  Edythe  L.  Broad  87.49 

Cindy  Sherman's  decided  impact  on  the  art  world 
was  acknowledged  in  1987,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  she  became  the  youngest  photographer  to 
have  a  one-artist  exhibition  at  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art.  Her  work  helped  define  the  Post- 
modern period  in  contemporary  art  —  a  period 
characterized  by  rejection  of  the  historical  funda- 
mentals of  modernism  and  an  ironic  attitude  toward 
received  icons  of  popular  culture.  Sherman's  photo- 
graphs are  of  herself,  costumed  and  made-up  to 
impersonate  characters  in  American  films  and 
magazines.  Her  work  thus  reflects  mass  media  and 
culture  and  should  be  approached  conceptually,  in 
social  and  political  terms,  not  as  introspective 
portraits  of  the  artist -as -actress.  Her  single-image 
subjects — women  assuming  roles  ranging  from 
Hollywood  starlet  to  suburban  housewife — compel 
us  to  think  critically  about  the  world. 

Sherman  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  late  1970s 
and  quickly  established  her  reputation  with  black- 
and-white  "film  stills"  of  herself  in  the  guise  of  femme 
fatale  movie  stars.  Her  compositions,  seemingly  bor- 
rowed from  movies  and  magazines  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  recall  the  early,  unselfconscious  days  of 
American  pop  culture.  With  her  introduction  of  large- 
format,  color  photography  in  1980,  Sherman's  style, 
subjects,  and  message  have  become  increasingly 
sophisticated  and  psychologically  tense.  From  her 
1981  series  of  "horizontals,"  which  portray  reclining 
women  caught  in  moments  of  thought  and  feminine 
vulnerability,  to  her  recent  progression  into  the  ugly 
and  grotesque,  her  thematic  immersion  in  the  mass 
media  is  integral  to  her  work. 

In  Untitled  #  146,  Sherman,  dressed  in  ghoulish 
garb  with  obviously  fake  teeth  and  breasts,  ad- 
dresses the  blurred  distinctions  between  image  and 
reality  and  the  ultimate  merging  of  both.  The 
photograph  is  part  of  a  theatrical  series  begun  in 
1984  that  confronts  us  with  the  world  of  fairy  tales, 
myths,  and  nightmares.  Sherman's  focus  has  gra- 
dually shifted  from  the  persona  of  the  glamour  girl  to 
that  of  freaks  in  frightening  scenarios.  Her  images, 
although  now  tied  more  deeply  to  history,  still  recall 
the  fantastical  horror  movies  of  late  night  television. 

Neither  painting  nor  the  fine-art  tradition  of 
photography  has  inspired  Sherman  as  an  artist. 
Rather,  she  derived  the  greatest  inspiration  from 
alternative  art  practices  of  the  1970s,  especially 
Performance  Art.  Sherman,  herself  a  product  of  the 
American  television  generation,  urges  us  to  reflect 
on  the  conventions  imposed  on  us  by  the  mass 
media  and  society  and  their  ultimate  and  unavoidable 
influence  on  who  we  are.  S.W. 
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Untitled  (Golden  Knots:  1) 

1987 

Oil  on  plywood  under  plexiglass 

159.1  x  128.4  x  8.9cm  (625/8x509/i6x31/2  inches)  overall 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Painting  and  Sculpture 
Committee  88.48a-b 

In  the  1980s,  Postmodern  architects  have  rejected 
the  pristine  geometries  of  modern  architecture  and 
have  borrowed  plans,  architectural  details,  and  even 
the  romantic  ideals  expressed  by  earlier  styles  for 
their  own  innovative  and  fanciful  buildings.  In  archi- 
tecture, literature,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  the 
very  concept  of  progress,  originality,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  an  avant-garde  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. Some  critics  and  historians  have  declared 
that  the  modern  era  has  ended  and,  with  it,  the 
dynamic  cycle  of  style  replacing  style,  fueled  by  the 
forces  of  powerful  individual  personalities  whose 
vision  charted  the  way  for  others. 

Living  within  this  era  of  many  doubts  and  very 
few  certainties,  younger  artists  such  as  Sherrie 
Levine  have  posed  their  own  questions  about  history, 
progress,  innovation,  and  the  expression  of  one's 
personality  through  art.  In  numerous  photographs 
and  small  paintings,  Levine  remakes  the  work  of 
the  photographers  Walker  Evans,  Eliot  Porter,  and 
Edward  Weston,  and  of  the  painters  Fernand  Leger, 
Kasimir  Malevich,  and  Piet  Mondrian  in  parodic 
form — very  like  the  originals  but  smaller  in  scale. 

Levine's  work  confronts  and  rejects  the  widely 
held  belief  that  an  artist's  signature  style  is  a  talis- 
man, an  expressive  vehicle  for  the  creative  indivi- 
dual's philosophy  and  psychology.  Her  work  denies 
that  style  is  a  moral  choice.  Levine  adopts  the 
signature  styles  of  ofher  artists  for  a  moment,  drops 
them,  picks  up  others,  and  remains  committed  to 
none  at  all.  Her  commitment  is  to  the  process  of 
change,  to  the  rootless  investigation  of  many  points 
of  view.  Hers  is  a  denial  of  fixed  principles  and  the 
larger  dynamic  of  modernist  history,  which  required  a 
linear  framework  by  which  to  chart  the  progress  and 
speed  of  innovation. 

In  Untitled  (Golden  Knots:  1)  of  1987,  Levine's 
practice  of  appropriation  finds  another  set  of  vari- 
ables. She  has  found  the  major  compositional  ele- 
ment of  the  painting  within  the  material  itself,  a 
common  plywood  board  whose  random  surface 
imperfections  have  been  smoothed  by  the  insertion 
of  elliptical  wooden  plugs.  Levine  chooses  these 
man-made  wooden  plugs  as  the  focal  points  of  her 
work,  highlighting  them  with  gold  and  transforming 
an  ordinary  piece  of  lumber  into  a  composition 
whose  linear  irregularities  play  a  counterpoint  to  the 
golden  shapes  occurring  at  random  junctures  within 
the  work. 

Critics  have  noted  the  studied  passivity  of  Levine's 
creative  processes  and  her  preference  for  received 
visual  information.  These  are  traits  which  charac- 
terize the  work  of  the  late  Andy  Warhol,  who  pre- 
ferred received  images  from  mass  culture  and 
transfigured  them  by  appropriation  and  re-contex- 
tualization.  In  her  work  from  the  late  1970s  to  the 
present,  Levine's  stated  subject  is  the  received 
history  of  art  itself  as  it  appears  in  the  world's  great 
museums  and  in  books  and  reproductions.  Querying 
the  very  cultural  context  in  which  her  own  work  is 
created  and  viewed,  Levine  has  taken  up  Warhol's 
challenge  and  mandate.  Within  the  Postmodern 
scheme  of  history,  can  we  tell  whether  this  is 
progressive,  regressive,  or  just  the  perpetual  cycle  of 
culture  re-integrating  and  reinvigorating  itself?      S.L. 
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Seven-Foot  Beastie 

1957 

Painted  steel 

213.4  x  21 3.4  x  121 .9cm  (84  x  84  x  48  inches) 

Gift  of  Louisa  Calder  83.45 

Alexander  Calder's  Seven-Foot  Beastie  of  1957  stands 
nimbly  on  seven  tapered  feet,  the  wedges  of  its  body 
spread  in  several  dynamic  directions  at  once.  Like  so 
much  of  Calder's  sculpture,  it  is  made  of  flat-cut 
planes  of  steel  that  define,  embrace,  and  animate 
space  while  only  slightly  displacing  it.  The  smooth 
black  skin  of  the  Seven-Foot  Beastie  helps  to  define 
its  strong  outlines  in  space  and  to  give  the  work  a 
clear  yet  subtly  natural  presence  in  the  open  air. 
There  is  a  buoyancy  and  lifelike  animation  to  Calder's 
sculpture,  which  make  it  seem  at  home  in  a  natural 
environment  and,  in  an  architectural  setting,  act  as  a 
softening,  humanizing  force. 

Calder  was  born  in  1898,  the  son  and  grandson 
of  successful  American  sculptors.  His  own  fondness 
for  machinery,  imaginative  play,  and  travel  led  him  to 
study  engineering  and  art  and  to  visit  Europe,  where 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  important  older  moder- 
nists such  as  Jean  Arp,  Marcel  Duchamp,  Joan  Miro, 
and  Piet  Mondrian.  During  the  1920s  and  early 
1930s,  Calder's  formative  years  as  a  young  artist  in 
Paris,  he  often  performed  his  wonderful  Circus — 
an  ensemble  of  multiple  small  sculptures,  moving 
machinery,  and  dolls  with  actual  roles  in  a  live 
performance  guided  by  the  artist  as  impresario  and 
ventriloquist.  His  natural  charm  and  inventiveness 
was  also  expressed  in  his  famous  "mobiles,"  sculp- 
tures which  move  as  they  are  softly  pushed  by  the 
natural  currents  of  air. 

Seven-Foot  Beastie  is  a  "stabile,"  another  celeb- 
rated Calder  sculptural  form.  A  stationary  work 
standing  on  the  ground,  it  shares  the  viewer's  own 
environment.  One  of  the  delights  and  paradoxes  of 
Calder's  art  is  its  lightness  and  linearity,  which  is  easy 
to  see  in  the  mobiles,  but  no  less  apparent  in  the 
stabiles.  The  seven  feet  of  our  beastie  touch  the 
ground,  yet  the  work  feels  light-footed,  elegantly 
poised  in  space,  as  its  successive  curved  planes 
flare  out  in  wavelike  configurations.  Like  his  fellow 
modernists  Arp  and  Miro,  Calder  spoke  of  the  natural 
world  through  abstract  form  and  with  special  poetic 
eloquence.  S.L. 
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The  Bus  Station 

1965 

Plaster,  wood,  formica,  metal,  vinyl,  cardboard,  and 

leather 

244.5  x  150.2  x  75.6cm  (96 1A  x  59  Vs x 29%  inches)  overall 

Gift  of  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  81.22  a-f 

George  Segal's  portrait  of  America  is  one  of  ordinary 
people  doing  ordinary  things  with  extraordinary  grace 
and  gravity.  Segal  translates  the  simplest  gestures  of 
everyday  life  into  the  weighty,  stilled  life  of  his  life- 
size  plaster  figures,  who  occupy  partial  environments 
that  suggest  the  most  intimate  and  familiar  spaces  of 
contemporary  existence.  Caught  in  the  rigidity  of  a 
frozen  moment,  Segal's  white  plaster  figures  span 
every  age  and  sex,  every  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition. The  sculptor's  capacity  for  empathy  is  ever 
present;  he  resists  caricature  and  finds  nobility  in  the 
plain  and  quiet  moments  of  common  Americans 
going  about  their  lives  as  though  unobserved. 

George  Segal  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1924 
and  received  his  early  training  in  art  at  Cooper  Union 
School  of  Art  in  1941.  His  studies  were  soon  inter- 
rupted when  he  was  called  back  home  to  work  on  his 
parent's  chicken  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Segal  later 
completed  a  bachelor's  degree  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  a  master's  at  Rutgers  University.  Although 
this  academic  resume  seems  to  indicate  an  un- 
broken dedication  to  fine  art,  he  spent  many  of  his 
formative  years  as  an  artist  operating  a  chicken  farm 
and  teaching  English  and  industrial  arts  in  New 
Jersey  high  schools.  The  humanistic  focus  of  Segal's 
art  was  set  and  strengthened  by  his  experiences  as  a 
farmer,  a  teacher,  and  a  manual  laborer. 

During  the  1950s,  Segal  took  part  in  the  influ- 
ential and  unpredictable  artist-performances  called 
Happenings.  He  met  fellow  artists  such  as  Jim  Dine, 
Allan  Kaprow,  and  Claes  Oldenburg,  who  were  incor- 
porating everyday  consumer  articles  into  their  As- 
semblages and  freestanding  works  of  sculpture.  In 
1958,  Segal  made  roughly  modeled  human  figures 
with  wire  from  a  chicken  coop,  a  wooden  armature, 
and  plaster.  He  began  to  do  life-casts  in  1961  and 
combined  these  figures  with  real  objects  such  as 
bicycles,  chairs,  and  beds,  thus  placing  his  plaster 
personages  into  partly  theatrical,  partly  real  space. 

Segal  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  isolation  of 
individuals  in  urban  and  suburban  environments,  but 
his  purpose  is  not  that  of  a  social  documentarian. 
Somehow  the  specific  features  of  the  individuals 
who  have  endured  the  inconvenient  process  of  life- 
casting  are  transfigured  by  the  rough  surface  of  the 
material  and  can  project  more  universal  emotions. 

The  Bus  Station  (1965)  is  one  of  Segal's  early 
works  in  plaster  and  assemblage.  A  woman  sits 
alone  in  the  abstracted  corner  of  a  bus  station,  her 
sagging  posture  and  wrinkled  coat  suggesting  that 
she  may  be  a  long  way  from  her  desired  destination. 
Sitting  on  her  suitcase,  her  handbag  placed  on  the 
floor,  she  may  be  about  to  stand  up,  to  put  herself  in 
order,  and  embark  on  a  trip.  If  she  seems  to  have 
momentarily  lost  her  way  or  her  focus,  it  may  be  a 
very  private  and  emotional  moment  of  wandering 
and  loneliness  caused  by  something  we  can  never 
know,  rather  than  the  more  obvious  and  transitory 
confusion  of  a  bus  station  on  a  busy,  crowded 
afternoon.  S.L. 
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Dormeyer  Mixer 

1965 

Vinyl,  wood,  and  kapok 

81 .3  x  50.8 x 31 .8cm  (32 x 20 x  12  V2  inches) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 
Foundation,  Inc.  66.55 

Claes  Oldenburg's  Dormeyer  Mixer  (1965)  will  never 
help  to  make  a  cake  or  whip  cream,  but  it  can  stir  up 
ample  food  for  thought.  In  his  larger  than  life  version 
of  an  everyday  kitchen  appliance,  Oldenburg  has 
effected  a  metamorphosis  on  many  levels.  He  uses 
our  visual  and  tactile  familiarity  with  commonplace 
objects  to  make  his  transformations  more  vivid  and 
surprising.  The  mixer  outscales  the  human  hand,  and 
hard  metal  surfaces  are  suddenly  soft  and  fleshy. 
Instead  of  standing  above  the  hand-held  mixer  and 
watching  its  transformative  powers  on  food,  we  now 
stand  below  while  the  mixer  hovers  in  the  air.  Sud- 
denly everything  known  about  this  everyday  object  is 
different  and  quite  surprising.  It  has  something  of  an 
anthropomorphic  presence  with  a  touch  of  pathos. 
The  mixer  seems  to  droop,  perhaps  embarrassed  by 
its  lack  of  function  and  its  soft,  flabby  contours. 

Claes  Oldenburg  was  born  in  Stockholm  in  1929, 
the  son  of  a  Swedish  diplomat  who  brought  his  family 
to  Chicago  in  1936,  where  they  stayed  until  1946. 
Early  exposure  to  the  collections  of  The  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  and  the  humorous  Surrealist  tradition  of 
Chicago  area  art  were  influences  on  the  younger 
Oldenburg.  Between  1946  and  1950  he  studied 
English  literature  and  art  at  Yale  University,  then 
returned  to  Chicago  as  an  artist  and  part-time  stu- 
dent at  The  Art  Institute. 

In  1956  Oldenburg  moved  to  New  York  City  and 
soon  found  his  subject  matter  in  the  shops,  urban 
debris,  and  constant  metamorphosis  of  Manhattan's 
crowded  streets.  In  1961,  he  turned  his  studio  into 
an  actual  store,  where  he  sold  painted  plaster 
sculptures  in  the  form  of  gooey  cakes,  heavy  cups 
of  coffee,  hats  blowing  in  the  wind,  and  tired  dis- 
carded pieces  of  underclothing.  In  the  quasi-com- 
mercial setting  of  his  store,  which  was  as  much  a 
performance  space  as  an  emporium,  Oldenburg 
explored  the  boundaries  of  artistic  display  and 
ordinary  commerce.  He  was  interested  in  the  inher- 
ent differences,  if  any,  between  works  of  art  and 
quotidian  objects,  the  former  precious,  revered  and 
still,  the  latter  expendable,  merely  utilitarian,  and 
physically  activated.  In  the  dialogue  between  art  and 
life,  Oldenburg  hoped  for  a  dynamic  interaction:  "I 
am  for  an  art  that  takes  its  form  from  lines  of  life 
itself,  that  twists  and  extends  and  accumulates  and 
spits  and  drips  and  is  heavy  and  coarse  and  blunt 
and  sweet  and  stupid  as  life  itself." 

Oldenburg's  imaginative  metamorphoses  depend 
on  his  own  sophisticated  understanding  of  the  philo- 
sophical issues  involved  in  art  and  in  setting  up  its 
distance  from  ordinary  objects  of  use.  His  playful 
hypotheses  in  absurdist  physical  form  are  directed 
toward  the  mind  and  the  imagination.  Oldenburg 
encourages  his  audience  to  see  the  world  of  objects 
as  active  rather  than  passive,  to  ask  "what  if?"  of 
everyday  environments  and  activities,  to  use  the 
playful  and  elastic  qualities  of  memory  and  fantasy  to 
enrich  daily  experience.  S.L. 
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Rain  Forest  Column  VII  (center) 

1962-64 

Painted  wood 

281 .9  x  35.9  x  35.9cm  ( 1 1 1  x  14  V8  x  14  Vs  inches) 

Gift  of  the  artist  69.216 

Rain  Forest  Column  III  (right) 

1967 

Painted  wood 

288.3  x 25.4  x 25.4cm  (1 13  Vi x  10 x  10  inches) 

Gift  of  the  artist  69.158 

Rain  Forest  Column  VI  deft) 

1967 

Painted  wood 

331 .5 x 25.4 x 25.4cm  (130 72 x  10 x  10  inches) 

Gift  of  the  artist  69.215 

Louise  Nevelson 's  three  Rain  Forest  Columns  (1962- 
67)  remind  us  of  trees  and  totems  even  though  fhey 
are  made  from  fragments  of  buildings,  apartments, 
furnishings,  and  other  architectural  elements  she 
found  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Installed  in  Nevelson 's 
first  retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  in  1967,  these  dark  columns  lined  a 
narrow  passageway  at  the  entrance  to  the  retro- 
spective. Nevelson  responded  to  architectural  envi- 
ronments, indeed  often  re-made  them,  by  requiring 
ample  space  and  special  lighting  conditions  within 
the  physical  spaces  of  galleries  and  museums.  Yet, 
her  grandly  scaled,  dramatic  sculpture  also  has 
something  of  the  expressive  and  mystical  character 
of  Abstract  Expressionist  painting. 

Louise  Nevelson 's  evolution  as  an  artist  was  long 
and  complex.  Born  Louise  Berliawsky  in  1899  in  Kiev, 
Russia,  she  immigrated  to  the  United  States  with  her 
family  in  1905  and  settled  in  Maine.  In  the  1920s,  she 
married  Charles  Nevelson,  moved  to  New  York  City, 
and  began  to  study  at  the  Arts  Students  League.  In 
1931,  she  separated  from  her  husband  and  traveled 
to  Munich  to  attend  the  school  of  Hans  Hofmann; 
a  year  later  she  returned  to  New  York  and  set  up 
a  studio. 

Nevelson  had  her  first  one-artist  exhibition  in 
1941  at  the  Nierendorf  Gallery,  New  York.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  she  began  to  construct  abstract  wooden 
Assemblages.  These  grew  in  scale  and  authority 
through  the  1950s  until  they  assumed  the  architec- 
tural proportions  characteristic  of  her  mature  work. 

Critical  acclaim  and  public  recognition  came 
relatively  late  in  Nevelson's  career,  during  the  late 
1950s  and  1960s,  when  the  work  of  the  younger 
Minimalist  artists  was  being  developed  and  shown. 
Her  art  has  affinities  with  theirs  but  she  felt  freer  to 
incorporate  weathered  pieces  of  wood,  doors,  archi- 
tectural fragments,  and  other  objects  in  her  large 
Assemblages.  These  elements  within  her  work  invited 
imaginative  associations  with  events,  personalities, 
and  specific  places. 

Nevelson  instilled  a  great  degree  of  formal  order 
in  her  work  through  the  use  of  a  single  dominant 
color  to  cover  the  disparate  physical  surfaces  of  her 
sculptures.  Her  openness  to  the  rich  variety  of  the 
visual  world  was  a  constant  source  of  renewal  in  her 
art  over  many  decades.  The  Rain  Forest  Columns, 
for  example,  were  inspired  in  part  by  Nevelson's 
admiration  for  the  columnar  architecture  of  New 
York  subway  stations.  She  has  recast  these  familiar, 
darkened  forms  into  abstract  totemic  structures,  at 
once  old  and  new.  S.L. 
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Lucas  Samaras 

1936- 
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Chair  Transformation  Number  3  deft) 

1969-70 

Acrylic  on  wood 

109.2 x 50.8 x 75.6cm  (43 x 20 x 29%  inches) 

Promised  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  P. 
Cohen  P.  1.80 

Chair  Transformation  Number  12  (center) 

1969-70 

Synthetic  polymer  on  wood 

1054  x 91 .4  x  33cm  (41  !/z x  36  x  13  inches) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 
Foundation,  Inc.   70. 1573 

Chair  Transformation  Number  16  (right) 

1969-70 

Synthetic  polymer  on  wood 

76.2  x  38. 1  x  71 . 1  cm  (30  x  15  x  28  inches) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 
Foundation,  Inc.   70. 1574 


Lucas  Samaras  was  born  in  Greece  in  1936  and 
immigrated  with  his  mother  to  the  United  States  in 
1948.  He  began  his  formal  training  in  art  at  Rutgers 
University  (1955-59),  where  he  met  Allan  Kaprow, 
and  George  Segal  during  the  exciting  days  of  public 
events  and  artist-performances  in  New  York  City 
called  Happenings.  Samaras  entered  the  Columbia 
University  graduate  program  in  the  history  of  art  in 
1959  as  a  student  of  the  eminent  medievalist  Meyer 
Schapiro.  He  continued  as  a  student  until  1962,  but 
found  that  making  his  own  art  had  become  more 
compelling  and  that  the  artistic  climate  of  the  early 
1960s  in  New  York  required  his  full  participation. 

Samaras'  philosophical  and  stylistic  origins  are 
certainly  in  the  traditions  of  Surrealism,  especially  the 
objet  trouve  and  Surrealist  poetic  speculations  on  the 
emotional  life  and  narrative  possibilities  of  ordinary, 
sometimes  extraordinary,  objects  from  the  real 
world.  His  Chair  Transformations  of  1969-70  ask: 
When  is  a  chair  not  a  chair?  Is  it  defined  by  function, 
size,  and  color,  or  is  it  perhaps  an  abstract  idea 
appearing  in  many  physical  forms?  These  chairs  are 
speculative  and  engaging  works,  irreverent  parodies 


of  what  the  Greek  philosopher  Plato  called  the  realm 
of  ideal  forms.  In  Plato's  famous  discourse,  The 
Republic,  the  physical  presence  of  a  bed  is  con- 
trasted to  the  higher  essence  of  the  bed,  that  is 
to  say,  the  purely  spiritual  form  which  is  its  true 
nature.  All  physical  forms  are  mere  shadows  of  the 
Platonic  ideal. 

It  is  ironic  yet  fitting  that  Greek-bom  Lucas 
Samars  would  decide  to  challenge  Plato's  primacy  of 
the  mental  over  the  physical.  The  unorthodox 
materials  Samaras  used  keeps  us  from  thinking 
away  the  physical  presence  of  the  chairs;  some 
chairs  produce  Surreal  or  even  macabre  sensations. 
Among  the  materials  in  the  individual  works  are 
wood,  string,  yarn,  plaster,  formica,  wire  mesh, 
straight  metal  pins,  wool,  fake  jewels,  cotton  cloth, 
steel,  paper,  mirrors,  aluminum  foil,  plastic  flowers, 
and,  of  course,  paint. 

Samaras  began  making  drawings  for  the  the 
Chair  Transformation  in  1964.  Before  completing 
them  as  sculptures,  he  produced  other  transfor- 
mation series,  including  plates,  eyeglasses,  boxes, 
flowers,  knives,  and  scissors.  Each  series  offered  a 


few  objects  that  might  possibly  function  in  their 
original  contexts  but  many  more  whose  function  was 
purely  aesthetic  and  imaginative.  S.L. 
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Jenny  Holzer 

1950- 


30 

Unex  Sign  #1 

1983 

Spectrocolor  machine  with  moving  graphics 

77.5 x 295.9 x 29.5cm  (30 V2 x  1 16  V2 x  1 1 5/a  inches) 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Louis  and  Bessie  Adler 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Seymour  M.  Klein,  President  84.8 

Many  contemporary  artists  claim  to  want  a  larger, 
more  broadly  based  audience  than  that  of  an  art 
museum  or  gallery.  Jenny  Holzer  has  actually  done  it. 
On  moving  electronic  signs,  on  benches,  on  labels 
affixed  to  public  telephones,  parking  meters,  and 
walls  of  city  buildings,  her  brief  but  barbed  verbal  and 
visual  messages  find  their  mark,  as  people  discover 
them  unexpectedly  while  going  about  the  ordinary 
tasks  of  daily  life.  Holzer's  pithy  sayings  (she  calls 
them  Truisms)  offer  sometimes  wise,  often  world- 
weary  warnings  against  the  pleasant  fictions  of 
political  slogans  and  popular  culture.  Holzer  is  still  a 
young  artist,  but  her  work  is  recognized  internatio- 
nally and  she  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  1990  Venice  Biennale. 

Jenny  Holzer  was  born  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio, 
the  American  Midwest.  She  speaks  warmly  of  the 
simple  pleasures  of  her  childhood  in  the  mythical 
heartland  of  the  United  States,  where  common 
sense  was  a  stabilizing  force  in  daily  life.  Holzer  had 
an  early  interest  in  art  but  did  not  consider  it  a  career 
until  her  final  two  years  in  college.  She  went  on  to 
graduate  study  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
in  1975,  at  a  time  when  issues  of  public  access  to  art 
and  its  patronage  led  many  younger  artists  to  create 
books,  conceptual  works,  and  environments  instead 
of  discrete  objects  such  as  individual  paintings  and 
sculptures.  The  next  year,  1976,  she  came  to  New 
York  City  to  join  the  Independent  Study  Program  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  a  program  of 
informal  classwork  and  formal  seminars  with  artists, 
critics,  curators,  and  others  who  shape  the  content 
and  presentation  of  contemporary  art. 


Holzer's  first  set  of  the  Truisms  (1978)  came  out 
of  her  extensive  reading  list  for  the  Independent 
Study  Program.  She  was  eager  to  address  the  gen- 
eral audience  of  New  York  City  although  she  wanted 
to  do  so  in  a  subtle  and  anonymous  format.  She 
printed  her  texts  on  posters  and  distributed  them 
widely  in  Manhattan.  These  provoked  a  two-way 
communication  as  people  wrote  responses  on  them. 

Holzer  printed  some  of  her  Truisms  on  T-shirts  so 
that  they  could  be  worn  in  the  city  like  mobile  bill- 
boards in  a  live  public  presentation.  At  this  same 
time,  the  work  of  subway  graffiti  artists  was  capturing 
the  attention  of  the  art  world  and  adding  new  and 
unexpected  voices  to  the  cultural  climate  of  New 
York.  Holzer  recalled  her  own  reaction:  "I  was 
attracted  to  graffiti  in  general  because  it  has  to  do 
with  subject  matter  in  public  places." 

Unex  Sign  #  1  (1983)  is  a  formal  and  ambitious 
work  realized  in  the  normal  commercial  medium 
through  which  such  short  messages  are  conveyed  in 
large  public  spaces.  Holzer's  images  and  short 
Truisms  stop  her  audience  in  its  tracks,  encouraging 
people  to  think  about  some  problem  or  issue  normal- 
ly reserved  for  private  reflection.  Holzer  urges  her 
audience  to  "Savor  kindness  because  cruelty  is 
always  possible  later."  She  asks,  "What  country 
should  you  adopt  if  you  hate  poor  people?" 

Jenny  Holzer  is  concerned  about  the  holding  and 
sharing  of  power  in  society  and  about  patterns  of 
interaction  determined  by  social  class,  ethnicity, 
gender,  and  age.  These  are  not  often  questions 
raised  in  the  context  of  contemporary  art  and  even 
less  often  raised  with  the  expectation  of  some 
genuine  and  personal  response  on  the  part  of  the 
audience.  S.L. 
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